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a of side whiskers, gilt china cuspidors and gas lights, 
such signs as this, once common enough in reception rooms, 
seem finally to have followed the horse-car into well deserved 
oblivion. Few will mourn their passing. May they never return. 


@ For these conspicuously hung salesman-frighteners implied 
something more than a concentrated busy-ness that would brook 
but scant interruption. They expressed Sales Resistance with a 
capital S and a capital R. And many were the salesmen who 
were licked before they started. 


@ They inferred a holier-than-thou self sufficiency and all the 
ignorance and dry-rot that go with it. They implied an attitude 
that was not only antisocial but self destructive. They made 
more enemies among salesmen and the companies they repre- 
sented than Sherman did among the planters of Georgia. 


@ They were a positive indication that the firms from whose walls 
they frowned looked upon salesmen as an annoyance to be tol- 
erated, perhaps, but certainly not encouraged. They said, in 
effect, ‘‘New Ideas Not Needed Here.’’ 


@ Well, the signs have gone. Wonder how many of their owners 
went with them? 
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EDITORIAL 


tog ea it all seems very discouraging. Here 
we have been one of the more consistent users of 
tobacco in practically all its forms for some fifteen years. 
Not one of your shaky-handed addicts, perhaps, and 
to the best of our knowledge no corner tobacconist has 
been able to shut up shop for the last time and ri-i-i-i-de 
—or for that matter, hitchhike—to his dream farm in 
the hinterlands on the strength of our purchases. Rather 
we probably would be classed simply as an unsensa- 
tional, inconspicuous, steady, average smoker. We have 
even sworn off a couple of times: once out of curiosity 
upon being informed cigarets couldn’t be given up, and 
once on the advice of a dentist who discovered our 
then favorite pipe, an outsize specimen by the name of 
7 Bertha, was threatening the moorings of an upper tooth. 





Through it all, however, we had a rather vague but 
pleasant impression that smoking gave us a certain quiet 
enjoyment, and that this was the reason we smoked. 
And further, we believed—alas, erroneously it seems— 
that after fifteen years of almost unremitting applica- 
tion we were reasonably well grounded in the rudiments 
of smoking technique. But we were wrong, all wrong. 
We apparently have one of the most complete sets of 
bad smoking habits extant. Just how gravely we have 
erred all these years is made plain in a booklet just issued 
by one of the large tobacco companies, entitled ‘““Theory 
and Facts of Cigarette Smoking.” We haven’t enjoyed a 
smoke since reading it. 


Take the matter of lighting, for example: we'll wager 

a new Stetson against that dowdy panama over in the 
corner that you employ the dynamic method. That is, 
you strike a match or lighter, hold it in the general 
vicinity of the end of your cigaret and puff. We 
thought so. Well, it’s all wrong. Do you realize that 
by this method the temperature of the cigaret end soars 
j to 2000 degrees F. and releases high-temperature tars in 
abundance, resulting in all manner of harsh irritants? 

You should hold the fag in the hand, apply flame with- 

out suction, roll cigaret carefully until the end is glow- 

ing, remove flame and proceed to smoke, gently how- 

ever. Using this system the temperature only hits about 

1200 degrees F., holds down the production of high- 
temperature tars and gives, of course, a much cooler 
smoke. Anyone can see that—2000 degrees cut to a mere 

1200. This is known as the static method of lighting. 


Do you have a tendency to let the cigaret droop 
slightly in your hand when not smoking? If so, you had 
best mend your ways. You are deliberately allowing 
heat to sneak up through the fag and raise hob with its 
distillation and condensation characteristics. 


The booklet sums up its exhaustive findings with four 
rules for getting the most pleasure out of smoking: 

1. Light at low temperature 

2. Smoke slowly 

3. Hold lighted end up when not smoking 

4. Discard when cigaret is 1/2 to 2/3 consumed 


The last rule seems to hold the answer to the whole 
business. Has anybody got a chew? 
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FULL RANGE of special alloys, tool steels, stainless and heat resisting : 
steels are immediately available through the Ryerson Steel Service Plants. } 
Stocks include all the major specifications. Ten plants strategically located, f 
provide for immediate distribution throughout the principal industrial areas. ; 
ALL OTHER STEEL and allied products are also carried for immediate we 
shipment. Experienced organization and unequalled equipment assure 
dependability, accuracy and speed. Whether you need a few pounds or p } 
1 
a carload, your order will have our personal attention and will be shipped , 
at once. . . . Write for the Ryerson Stock List —Key to Immediate Steel. ‘ 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City . t 
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CONSIDER 


the BUYER 0 0 © © «© By Stuart f. Heinritz 


A paper presented at the 19th annual convention 
of the N. A. P. A. at Cleveland, June 20, 1934 


HE philosophy of code building and code nego- 
tiation under the NRA has from the start re- 
volved primarily around the desires of each code in- 
dustry. The codes have their inception in the propo- 
sition offered by some industrial group; the industry 
gives its substantial assent to the code provisions be- 
fore they are sent to the President for signature and 
become effective; their administration is delegated io 
a committee of the industry or trade. This is not only 
a practical means of working out the solution to a 
difficult problem; it is eminently proper, and wholly 
in accord with the basic principle of self government. 
The active members of an industry or trade are 
logically presumed to be most familiar with its needs, 
its adaptability and capacity with respect to new 
hours and rates for labor, its burden of vicious trade 
practices to be eliminated, the particular forms of 
competition to be encountered within its own ranks 
and from comparable produets from competing indus- 
tries on the outside. 

The administration has also wisely recognized the 
fact that as a practical matter of securing voluntary 
compliance with code provisions, essential to the sue- 
cess of the general program, industry itself must be 
satisfied and ‘‘sold’’ on the advisability of these pro- 
visions. Although the National Industrial Recovery 
Act provides both the authority and the machinery 
for imposing codes upon industrial groups that are 
unable to agree among themselves on an acceptable 
code, this power has been deliberately held in reserve 
for use only in extreme emergency, although codifica- 
tion might have been a far speedier process if the 
power had been used. As a matter of fact, there has 
been little really serious talk of invoking this author- 
ity until within the past two or three months, and 
then in only a few isolated cases where large factors 
of publie interests are involved. 

There is a great deal of common sense in such rea- 
soning and in such a policy. But one thought that 
must be borne in mind in evaluating the soundness or 
the sueeess of the plan is that the codification of in- 
dustry is not the end and aim of the Reeovery pro- 
gram; it is merely a means to achieve those larger 
objectives clearly stated in the Act. Along with the 
broad powers and privileges that have been delegated 








JOHNSON: 


“For God’s sake, men, keep prices down.” 


to business, there goes a responsibility or obligation 
see that these prime objectives are kept in view, and 
are not disregarded in the code process. 

The theme of this paper is simply this: if at am 
time it appears that the means are assuming greate) 
importance than the end, or that the process has gon 
off on a tangent that will lead it aside from the mark 
then it becomes the responsibility of the administr: 
tion to step in and readjust the machinery on 
straighten the course so as to insure that the basic 
purposes of the Act may be achieved. 

Translating this general statement into speci! 
terms, it means: NRA must consider the buyer. 

Let us be perfectly clear on one point. This is not 
intended as x critical or argumentative harangue, but 
as a simple statement of principle. When I say that 


NRA must consider the buyer, I do not mean to im 
ply that this responsibility has been wilfully shirke: 
in the past. It has been a constant source of concer 
Those of us who have been primarily interested in ¢! 
consumer angle of codes have frequently longed for ; 
more vigorous and forthright declaration of adminis 
tration policy in this regard, but there seems to hav 
been no unanimity of opinion among those in. thy 


higher councils as to the proper means to be employ 
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and the extent to which this viewpoint should prevail. 

Among those who determine the policy of NRA, I 
believe there has been a fervent hope that business 
itself would see the wisdom of adequate consideration 
for the consumer as an aid in rehabilitating industry. 
sut if there is any question as to the ultimate accept- 
ance of this responsibility by the administration it 
should find its answer in the widely publicized Office 
Memorandum of June 7, 1934, which ealled a halt on 
price control provisions in all pending and future 
codes and promised relief in those codes already ap- 
proved. 

This memorandum, incidentally, is directly based 
on the recommendations of agencies within the NRA 
itseli—the Consumers Advisory board, the Policy 
board, and the Review board. Specific complaints and 
adverse public comment on earlier policies may have 
contributed to this end, but it is basically an adminis- 
tration development. 

I have the utmost confidence in, and enthusiasm for, 
the Industrial Recovery Act. I have faith that the 
program as conceived, and as it is now in operation, 
can carry out the purposes of the Act and realize the 
ends which we all so greatly desire. My contacts with 
code authorities at work have convinced me that in 
the majority of cases at least, there is an honest effort 
to e«arry out the letter and the intent of the codes; 
that there is a substantial majority of conscientious 
and level-headed business men in these positions of 
trust, men who will not lend their name or their vote 
to deliberate infraction or to the overstepping of their 
legitimate authority. But fundamentally it seems to 
me that there have been three shortcomings in the 
present set-up which eall for prompt and decisive rul- 
ings and supervision on the part of the administra- 
tion. 

The first of these shortcomings is a lack of imagina- 
tion. By and large we are not an imaginative people, 
perhaps least of all in our business dealings. This is 
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nowhere more clearly demonstrated than in the pub 
lic reaction to the New Deal. Many of its most en 
thusiastiec and partisan supporters have utterly faile« 
to grasp its underlying philosophy and significances 
And among its severest critics, the antagonism has 
been largely traceable to a distrust of its departur 
from accustomed practices and conventional attitudes 
We hear a great deal about the ‘‘new economics, ’ 
when actually the newness is almost altogether a mat 
ter of emphasis and adaptation, a viewpoint whiel 
recognizes more acutely the partnership which has 
always existed between labor and management, selle1 
and buyer, the individual and society. The very word 
‘*new’’ is in some quarters a term of reproach suffi 
cient to damn the whole undertaking. 

Instinetively we rely on past principles and meth 
ods as the only principles and methods. Piously w« 
repeat the trite declaration, *‘I know of no way to 
judge the future but by the past.’’ Last month, 
President Sloan of General Motors invited three hun 
dred leading Amerrean scientists, industrialists and 
executives to gather for a prophetic svymposium on 
‘*Industrial Progress in the Next Century.”’ Project 
ing their knowledge, their dreams and plans into the 
future, they drew a composite picture of life and civil 
ization as future generations may know them. And 
at the conclusion of this highly significant conference, 
a disappointed editor of the New York Times summed 


up their predictions by saying: 


‘The responses reveal three hundred leaders 
fluttering unimaginatively on the ground... It 
is impossible for them to conceive Utopia without 
our improved bakery, our metal furniture, our 
tractors, our rustless wire rope, our quick-drying 


lacquers. ”’ 


Now granting that the responsibility of the code 


authorities lies in the immediate present, and not a 


century hence; and granting that it is their function 


STOPGAP om 
The PWA-financed Grand Coulee dam project on the Columbia river, as it will look when completed. 
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NORRIS DAM 


To bridge the gap between emergency .. . 


to translate into practical everyday terms the broad 
and somewhat idealistic principles of the Recovery 
program, nevertheless it is fair to ask that they be 
euided by the same large imagination in whieh that 
program was conceived. Yet in actual practice we 
find them in most cases depending on ancient formu- 
lae. on plans long cherished in secret and now brought 
out into the hight with a measure of administration 
sanction, on none-too-sound trade association schemes 
newly furnished with teeth to enforce universal com- 
plianee, on the age-old hope of controlling natural law 
with fetters of mutual agreement and legislation. 

These are the sort of requirements that industries 
have written into their codes, particularly in the sec- 
tions that deal with costs and marketing procedure. 
Like the followers of Islam, they demand conformity 
with a stated ritual or the penalty of the avenging 
sword. The inevitable result is that they have bur 
dened themselves with the tremendous task of policing 
and enforeing compliance with a multitude of restric- 
tive details, whereas the principles of fair competition 
ean be clearly and comprehensively stated in rela 
tively few and simple terms, embracing the whole 
duty ot industry to itself, its competitor, labor, ¢on- 
sumer, and society. 

The second shortcoming is a corollary to the first. 
and consists of an inordinate anxiety and impatience 
to recover all of industry's costs and expenditures, 
plus its legitimate profit, from the consumer. Every 
one who is at all familiar with code negotiation will 
recognize that point in the hearing when an accept- 
able adjustment with labor has been achieved, where- 
upon the code proponents announce, ‘*‘Now that we 
have conceded everything that the administration de- 
mands in respect to wages and hours, at great sacri- 


he 


fice and increased expense to ourselves. we have 1 
right And _ that 


something is in most cases the control of marketing 


to ask for something in return.” 
methods and minimum prices so as to insure their 
ability to shift this noble sacrificial burden immedi- 
ately to the shoulders of their customers. 

To a dispassionate analyst of the situation, this 


anxiety appears to be somewhat unnecessary. It must 
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- and reemployment by industry. 


be quite apparent that in the final analysis 
sumer is bound te foot the bill, not only 


eosts ot labor and materials, but for the vast 


which minimum selling prices afford to ineffi 
dustrial units and elaborate distribution schem: 


the assessments levied by code authorities. 


they appear as a separate dollar on the inv: 
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THE FAMOUS 15 PER CENT 


OR 


What happened to the minimum price regulations when 


Uncle Sam found himself locked in his own strait-jacket 





U. S. CAVALRY, 1934 ACMI 


Federal purchases are all-embracing, sometimes juicy. 


N the lure of the discount lies 

the seeret of President Roose- 
velt’s executive order of June 29, 
and the confusion and controversy 
which has followed in its wake. A 
bit roundabout, to be sure, is the 
connection between Uncle Sam’s 
own ambition to win concessions 
for quantity purchases and quick 
payment, and the NRA amendment 
permitting the shading of prices 
down to 15 per cent below the code- 
fixed minimum. But it is a clear 
ease, none the less, of cause and ef- 
fect. Washineton has never been 
unanimous anyway on the basie 
issue of price dictation or price 
control. In one respect though, the 
National Recovery Administration 
chose the worst possible time to 
stage its plot for price standardiza- 
tion, regardless of volume of pur- 
chase, terms of payment, and all 
else. 

Not a head-on collision but a dis- 
astrous side-swiping resulted from 
the complexity of the New Deal. 
On one of the multiple tracks at 
Washington the NRA rushed, with 


wide open throttle, toward its goal 
of price stabilization without reser 
vations. On the adjoining track 
raced a new administrative ma 
chine, especially construeted—or 
rather, reconstructed—to cut the 
outfitting and operating costs of 
the government by exerting to the 
utmost the mass power of purchase 
to the accompaniment of quick eash 
settlements. Each of these fresh 
driving forees was foreordained to 
strike the other a glancing blow. 
The purchasing crew drew first 
blood with the executive order per 
mitting bidders on federal, state 
and municipal proposals to hew as 
deep as 15 per cent below the mini 
mum prices fixed by the price lists 


on file with the code authorities. 


INTERNAL DISCORD 


To understand how and why the 
rebuilt federal purchasing machine 
has locked fenders with the speed- 
ing juggernaut of the NRA it is 
necessary to elarify a situation in 
vovernmental purehasing opera 


tions that has not been elear even 


by 


WALDON FAWCETT 


to all the industrial purchasing 
agents on the sidelines. The blunt 
fact is that, throughout the span of 
vears that the ideal has been agi 
tated, not all parties to federal pur 
chasing have been of one mind on 
the practicability or desirability ol 
centralized purchasing. That, let 
it be noted on the side, is why the 
General Supply committee, despite 
its vaguely inclusive title, never 
got anywhere near 100 per cent 
jurisdiction over governmental pur- 
chasing. 

Speaking in straight chronicle 
and not necessarily in eriticism, 
let’s concede, for purposes of the 
record, that two major forees have 
been at work to thwart literal sin- 
gle-channel purchasing. One of 
these forees is resident in seores of 
field offices and branch plants ot 
the federal government seattered 
over the country. Many a govern 
ment official on out-post duty 
chafes and squirms when he has to 
fill all his wants through Washing 
ton. Even if reeoneiled to the rou 
tine of going to headquarters for 
standard equipment and supplies, 
he feels that he should have lati 
tude for the exercise of his personal 
judgment and discretion in direct 
purehase when ecireumstaneces war 


rant. Your individualist of this 
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type has never ceased to maneuver 
for his slice of absolutism in loeal 
or regional purchase. 


MILITARY OBSTACLES 


The other major dissent to the 
proposition of consolidated federal 
purchase emanates from = certain 
branches, notably the War depart- 
ment and the Navy department, 
whose officers have always argued 
that these institutions should be a 
law unto themselves in purchasing. 
Harsh erities say that this non-con- 
formist attitude is inspired solely 
by personal vanity and the tradi- 
tional lust of the bureaucrat for 
every ounce of power that he can 
keep in his own tight fists. More 
kindly commentators point out 
that there is something in the plea 
of special necessities. The mili- 
tary and naval establishments, the 
Government Printing Office and 
other organizations operating 
unique industrial plants, obviously 
do have need of many items ot 
equipment and supplies outside the 
orbit of an official shopping agency 
supplying conventional clerical 
offices in the Distriet of Columbia. 

Whatever the merits of this tue- 
of-war for and ‘‘agin’’ coalition 
purchasing, these merits have been 
lost on the holders of the purse- 
strings. The executive staffs in the 
government departments have been 
divided in opinion but there has 
been no such cleavage in congress. 
In the national legislature, in sea- 
son and out, and always with ris- 
ing clamor, there has been a ¢all 
for arrangements that would capi- 
talize the economies that should 
presumably accrue from quantity- 
purehase. Particularly have the 
members of the Appropriations 
committees of the house of repre- 
sentatives and the senate harped on 
this idea of pryamiding purchases 
as a means of saving. Grudgingly 
but gradually the exeeutive branch 
has given way to the will of con- 
gress until, with the advent of the 
New Deal, came almost complete 
surrender via the creation of that 
notable merger of purchasing, 
specifving and requisitioning agen- 
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cies known as the Division of Pro- 
curement. 

Then, with the millenium of eom- 
plete mobilization of federal pur- 
chases seemingly attained, behold 
what happens: 

Sellers of certain standard lines 
ot office equipment, invited to sub- 
mit bids for covering the govern- 
ment’s wants in 1935, submit iden- 
tical bids. And bids that, in dis- 
regard of shorter tenure and ‘‘defi- 
nite’’ instead of ** indefinite’ quan- 
tities, showed sharp advances over 
the prices under the smaller con- 
tracts tor 1934 deliveries. Then 
was the fat in the fire. Bidders had 
an alibi for their echoing bids in 
the restrictions of the NRA ecode 
system. Unele Sam was caught in 
his own strait-jacket. As an es- 
cape the president issued the order 
winking at cuts for a_ preferred 
class of buyers. And _ sellers, to 
make confusion worse eontounded, 
lugged in the issue of their help- 
lessness under the NRA rules 
against sales below cost. 

How did Unele Sam _ get this 


way? That is a question allowable 
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rector of procurement. Speaking 
of his ambition to institute a more 
mobile form of purchase, the head 
of the new buying organization 
said : 

‘“*If vou go to a business man 
and want 1000 gross of screws, or 
10,000 reams of typewriter paper 
delivered at one place, to be paid 
for at onee, or with full cash dis 
count after 10 days, then the mills 
and the manufacturers will sharpen 
their pencils because they will com 
pete with each other strongly.”’ 

As a 


squeeze the last ounce of discount 


revolutionary move to 
in future federal purchases, the Di- 
vision of Procurement is substitut- 
ing a system of ‘‘definite’” pur- 
chase for the **indefinite’’ form of 
purehase which has heretofore been 
the rule in this quarter. Director 
Peoples holds that use of the indefi- 
nite form of purchase to cover com- 
modity needs for a long period 
of time is nothing less than specu- 
lation and he is determined to get 
away from this program. The in- 
definite form of purchase allows a 
buyer to hold a supplier for deliv- 
eries at any time during the con- 
tract period and without any defi- 
nite quantity being specified. Nat- 
urally, a seller, thus taking a leap 
in the dark as to his supply obliga- 
tions, must protect himself in the 
matter of prices. And when, as in 
the case of contracts with the gov- 
ernment, the ‘‘indefinite’’ compact 
has extended over a full year, the 
disposition of bidders has been to 
play safe via an especially wide 
margin to take care of possible 


price fluctuations. 


BRANCH OF SUPPLY 


Under the new policies, all gov- 
ernment supplies for which re- 
quirements can be anticipated and 
consolidated will be purehased in 
definite through the 
procurement division’s Branch of 


Supply. 


quantities 


Purchase being either di- 
rect or by one or more designated 
Before a 


consolidated purchase of any com- 


executive departments. 


modity is made effective, there is 
conducted a study of all the fae- 
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tors entering into its procurement 
to determine whether the Branch 
of Supply can procure the article 
more economically and _ efficient], 
than other agencies. 

Development to the utmost ot 
‘‘¢ommon supply,’’ as a means of 
getting on a basis of ‘‘definite”’ 
purchases is one of the principal 
strategies of the government in its 
campaign to buy more closely. One 
of the eardinal sins of governmen 
tal purchasing in the past has been 
that too often the federal right 
hand did not know what the left 
hand was doing. The current plot 
aims at much more than a mere 
lumping of all purchases of a given 
kind. As a means to the end of 
common supply the Division of Pro 
curement is going farther than any 
gvovernmental agency has ever gone 
in encouragement of standardiza 
tion of requirements. Further 
more, there is a studied determina 
tion to trim specifications to ¢on 
form, in so far as is practicable, to 
commercial standards. Finally, as 
a ruse to rouse diseounts, there is 
the warehousing angle of this new 
concept of common supply. In 
those areas where two or more fed 
eral services are located and where 
common requirements exist for fre 
quently used supplies, stocks are to 
be maintained at one or more 
points in each area from which re- 
quirements may be met by direet 
distribution. 


FUTURES 


In casting up Uncle Sam’s new- 
found schemes of discount-baiting, 
full eredit should be given to the 
effect of the new formula for gear- 
ing purchases more closely to eur 
rent demand. From the very fact 
of the magnitude of his require- 
ments and the unusual delivery ex- 
actions Unele Sam ean never be, 
literally, a hand-to-mouth buver. 
But he is nearer to it now than he 
has ever been before. Director 
Peoples, from the time he took the 
helm, maintained that it was not 
economical to make purchase com- 
mitments covering a_ full vear. 
Therefore, the eourse of the Divi- 
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sion of Procurement has been at- 
tended by a gradual whittling 
down of the contract periods.  Ef- 
fort is directed to making 6 months 
the outside figure for duration of 
contract and, whenever possible, 3 
months is the term. 

To the same end ot relieving 
Unele Sam of speculative manipu 
lation by bidders, the Division ot 
Procurement is resorting, when 
ever possible, to seasonal buying. 
As one example of this trend there 
may be cited the plan to adopt sea 
sonal purchasing for canned goods, 
a line that is bought heavily by the 
navy and certain other branches 
Under the old 


ritual when bids were ealled for in 


of the government. 
February or March to cover re 
quirements for the fiscal vear bi 
ginning July 1, it fell out that the 
government was engaged in a @uess 
ing game extending over a period 
of, say, 16 months. The revised 
procedure ealls for purehase of 
canned goods during the packing 
season, or at the juncture when the 
new pack is just entering the mar 
ket. The Branch of Supply is 
authorized to call upon the execu 
tive departments for sueh teehni 
cal assistance as may be required 
in connection with its activities. So 
the new purehasing organization 
can summon a whole procession of 
marketing experts, ete., to give in 
formation on production outlook 
and advise as to the date for entry 
into the market with the best 
chance of winning the utmost ad 
vantage in price. 

Aside from getting quantity and 
eash discounts from sellers, it is 
part of Uncle Sam’s plot to give 
himself diseounts, figuratively 
speaking, by cutting out all lost 
motion in the paper work of pur 
chase. To that end it is the polices 
to cover needs by as few contracts 
as possible. That is to say by em 
bracing as much as possible in one 
contract instead of pareeling the 
purchasing in a number of separate 
contracts. To the same end it is 
the policy to get along with as few 
purchase orders and paying vouch 
ers as will suffice for the outfitting 


(Continued on page 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS and OUTLOOK 


A paper presented at the 19th Annual Convention 
of the N. A. P. A. at Cleveland, June 21, 1934 


by 
LEWIS H. HANEY 





N Y GENERAL position is that we are in the midst of a (2) Price maladjustments, such as in relatively high 
} business depression, and that business depressions are ing materials and steel, and in the relation between 
j the results of business booms. The depression is necessary in products and manufactured goods. 
{ order to correct the maladjustments of the boom. (3) Maladjustments in our financial structure, such 
: Post-war depressions are like others, except that they are capitalization and over-valuation of various assets, a1 
more severe, because the expansion of credit during the war excessive amount of short-term debt. 
boom is more excessive. Wars are always financed by in (4) To a large extent, instead of liquidating privat 
flation, and result in large non-productive expenditures. And they have been shifted to the public, or the federal tr 


they leave terrible monetary problems, connected with debts 
of all kinds. 

We are still suffering from the effects of credit inflation, and 
| hold the opinion that no sustained recovery can come until 
the conditions referred to have been corrected. 

Consequently, I have deplored the idea of a ‘‘war on de 
pression.” Why should we want another war? The idea of a 
war on depression has brought the same inflationary wasteful 
methods which attended the real war, together with debt, 
regimentation, and nationalism. In our efforts to “stabilize” 

we have merely succeeded in freezing the existing mass of 





debts, and maintaining overcapitalization. 
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TIRES 
' . . . are obstacles in the road to Recovery. 
\ 3 
q 3 and one may well ask what good are the so-called 
: ’ reserves of the banks, when they are built up by mean 
large increase in the public debt? 
In more detail, I would list as the difficulties which conf 
: us, a group of conditions and policies which are making fo: 
IS certainty in business plans, and preventing the restorati¢ 
e confidence in the future. As to the conditions which ar 
. the nature of concrete facts, I would mention the followi1 
: COTTON xd (1) The lack of a standard of value for our money, ac 
Oversize stocks of these commodities . . . panied by the Administration’s leanings toward a ‘‘mat 
: currency” and its tinkering with over-valued silver. (1 
\ most seems that one may say that the law of the New Di 
tS Surely no one denies that we still confront difficulties. This “The more elastic the Constitution, the less elasti 
is all I mean when I say that I think the fundamental trouble currency.’’) . 
with our recovery program thus far has been the attempt to (2) An unsound tie-up between government financing 
sa Start recovery before we were ready for it to try to build the banks, which appears in an extraordinary proport 
1e on an ill-prepared foundation. All of us want recovery; but government paper in the assets of the banks, and 
te ¥ some of us want only a sound and sustained recovery. And normally high ratio of loans and investments to total dep 
= . some of us again ask, ‘‘What price recovery?” (3) An unbalanced budget, with the prospective 
. In a general way, I would say that among our chief diffi balancing made more remote by the drought. 
culties are the following: (4) Reduced farm purchasing power. 

h (1) Large stocks of commodities, such as cotton, textiles, (5) Excessive trade barriers among the nations 


tires, copper, lead, and zinc. shape of tariffs, quotas, debts, etc. 
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As to the policies which are holding business down, they 
arise largely from the current tendency to mix social reforms 
with relief expenditures and methods of stimulating business 
recovery. This may be a “childish” opinion, as the President 
has called it, but I hold it, none the less. 

I refer first to the price-boosting, wage-boosting, cost- 
boosting group of policies which are alleged to “create 
purchasing power.” I refer to the policies of borrowing for 
lending and spending, which are used to prevent sound 
liquidation, keep frozen loans frozen, and preserve inefficiency 
in production. 

No matter what replacement demand there may be, and 
we sometimes like to think of a large replacement demand for 
equipment that is building up, there will be no replacements 
until there is a profit in making replacements and a reasonable 
assurance that return on the invested capital will be forth- 
coming. 

Another policy which we should watch because I think that 
now it is the keynote of the New Deal philosophy is this thing 
Professor Tugwell has called the ‘‘experimental approach.” 
That means not proceeding according to any plan but means 
complete lack of planning; it means the quarterback idea 
that we will take one thing at a time as it comes along — as 
they say in the “‘Street’’ in New York, ‘well, tornorrow is 
another day.” That is the experimental approach and under 
which we are going to have an extravagance of expenditures 
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TEXTILES 
Another industry suffering from plenty. 


by government which will make the extravagance of in- 
dividuals pale. Are we going to have centralization and 
bureaucracy and building up of government employees? 
Well, that is on the way. With it is coming a demoralization 
of large groups of our people, which for our purposes this 
morning we do not need to discuss, but it is something that 
really worries me — the dependence on government planning, 
even of our rugged individualist farmers, and then we are 
becoming more and more content to sit back and say “‘Jet it 
not rain; the government will feed us.” 

I want to tell you that I am the last to deny that some good 
is coming out of all this trouble and all this New Deal. Some 
progress toward fair competition I think we are making. 
There are certain conditions of fact that indicate improve- 
ments we are making. 

There has been a good deal of settling of private debts 
through liquidation, through foreclosure, rearrangement of 
terms on loans, etc. These things are most important and 
represent some progress in the right direction. 

Farm land prices have been materially readjusted and 
debts of that kind have been reduced sufficiently to represent 
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some real progress. The banks, I believe, are probably 
sounder than they were earlier — at least that was true a year 
ago when, as we know, through the operation of the processes 
that went on during the bank holiday, there was a good deal of 
cleaning up. 

Then we may hope that the replacement demands for 
capital goods of all kinds is accumulating on account of wear 
and tear, but more largely on account of obsolescence, in a 
way that will be all to the good some day. These things 
represent real improvement, some of it in spite of the New 
Deal. 

There has been some progress toward fairer competition 
and I think that is one of the chief lines through which we 
should look for improvement. The naming of minimum 
standards as, for example, with reference to working condi- 
tions and wages — while it is dangerous, I think in the case 
of labor where the human element is so involved and the 
standard of living of human beings is concerned, it is desirable 
that some standard should be maintained in order to make 
life worth while that is a good idea. 

Another policy of which we may express almost unqualified 
approval centers in control of the financial game — regulation 
of stock exchange, securities and banking, the act to facilitate 
the reorganization of business organizations. They are all to 
the good. They will have to be readjusted no doubt, but the 
ideas are sound and they are going to have, in the long run, a 
beneficial effect. 

Improvements in transportation are being worked out. 

Then, our “business leaders’? and “bankers” are duly 
chastened. I think one could find few now of whom one could 
not say that. 

What about the outlook for business and prices? With this 
background let us attempt briefly to examine what one may 
say in the way of a tentative forecast as to the general trend 
of business and prices during the balance of the year, re 


membering that if the President wakes up one morning and 
decides something different, then all bets are off. 

ife, it seems to me, and I find that most of 
my confreres of the forecasting game agree (which is one 
thing that makes me just a little bit doubtful about it — when 
you find all the “services” are pointing one way, you should 
lean back just a li 


1 


As to business 1 


ittle bit), I would say that a gradual de- 
cline in business this summer is nearly certain and that might 
be expected to go on through July. Apparently this decline 
will be softened by government spending, but such a soften- 
ing of a decline in business really isn’t affecting business. 
Government spending takes as much as it gives. Govern- 
ment does not have anything to spend except what it takes 
away from human beings, and so this government spending 
will be piling up taxes and increasing government debt all the 
time. So far as those who have goods to sell to farmers and 
others who get government expenditures are concerned 
that will help to stem that decline and apparently make for a 
moderate improvement. 

As to next fall 


TT 
LL 


and signs should appear before August is 
over aside from seasonal gains which we will expect as a 
matter of course, the answer as to the trend business will take 
must depend entirely on the road to be taken by the New 
Dealers, between now and then. If those leopards change 
their spots and if they, from now on, begin to let business men 
run business and if they take steps to create a basis for confi- 
dence for business, I would expect a good rise in the fall. I 
would expect that we would have a rise on credit inflation with 
the danger of a runaway. I would expect that masses of 
excess reserves now approaching two billions in the principal 
banks would probably begin to break loose and we would go 
places. If, however, they do not change their spots and if 
they continue past policies, with the uncertainty and con- 
fusion which result therefrom, I think a reasonable inference 
is that we will have less than a seasonal rise in the fall and 
either a pretty dull bad winter or a resort to what would be 
(Continued on page 28) 
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WE ARE WISER--- 


NOW 


The successful seller of today --- and tomorrow --- 
must give more quality, more service, for less money 


by W. F. HOWELL, Secretary 
Robert Gair Co. 


AVING become householders 
H in 1924, we bought a consid- 
erable amount of standard equip- 
ment during that era of blatant 
prosperity, when mass production's 
only problem was keeping up with 
the insatiable appetite of the buy- 
ing public. <All these major pur- 
chases, which covered perhaps two 
dozen items, extending from sew- 
ing machine to mechanieal refriger- 
ation, were of standard brands, na- 
tionally advertised products, and it 
was surprising and disappointing 
to have more or less trouble with 
almost every item. 

Everything was guaranteed, and 
in every case correction was made 
cheerfully, though sometimes slow- 
ly; but it was exasperating to have 
back 


from the washing machine, an im- 


to send defective ¢astings 
properly wound armature from the 
ironer, an imperfectly lacquered 
door from the refrigerator, ete. 

It was obvious that in no case 
was the defective material the fault 
the part of the 
manufacturer, but just the natural 
result of too much hurry in pro- 


duction, 


of intention on 


‘areless inspection after 
manufacture, and inattentive or im- 
properly instructed installers. 

I wrote up this amusing comedy 
of errors at the time, but realized 
that such an expose was an an- 
achronism, and suffered in silence. 
But now, I wonder, after several 
years of soberness and less money 
to spend if we are going to be quite 
as patient when the baffles in a gas 
heater are arranged so that the gas 
heats the furnace instead of the 
house. Will we not in the future 


pay more attention to these annoy- 


ances, and be less tolerant of ihe 
manufacturer who does not see that 
his product is properly manutae- 


tured and intelligently installed? 


MORE QUALITY 


It is always diffieult in large or- 
ganizations to render the efficient, 
personal service possible and vital 
to the 
The otten too 
likely to feel that its duty has been 


success of a smaller unit. 


large company is 
done when an error has been cor- 
rected, and that by such correction 
no blot has been left on its ‘seuteh- 
eon. In times of stress it is doubt- 
ful, however, if this is good enough. 
When the purchaser must get more 
for his dollar, he is going to de- 
mand values which are not meas- 
ured solely in terms of price, but in 
essential faetors— 


those equally 


quality and service. 
The artisan is learning this fact. 


He must give better work at a 





“Everything was guaranteed .. . correction was made cheerfully .. . 
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lower price 
and a finished product whi 
bring him a repeat order. 

with a | 
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temporary job; the workn 
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“Mass production is a Frankenstein 





THI 


=~! 


a 


. experts turn to economies 


and better products.” 


learn to buy real, sound values. We 
shall probably deliberate longer be- 
fore buying, use our own heads a 
little more, listen less to ballvhoo, 
and make practical tests which will 
permit us to get more for our 


money. 


LESSON 


And this more sensible attitude, 
even though we are a careless peo- 
ple, is not going to wear off im- 
mediately with the return of easier 
times. Too many of us were left 
in 1930 with less buying power and 
a heavy inventory ot poor eoods, 
bought too heedlessly. The furni- 
ture and equipment bought in 
times of plenty at high prices 
should have been solid enough to 
last out a few vears of bad times, 
but, unfortunately, in far too many 
cases we found that we had been 
governed in our purchases entirely 
by price. Tf we paid high prices 
we assumed we were receiving bet- 
ter quality, but we did not use our 
good sense in making tests which 
would have been obvious if dollars 


had not been so easy to get and to 


spend. The far-reaching effects of 


the depression have hit not only 
one generation but have left their 
impress on at least two, and if we 
are not completely dotty, we should 


be wiser for a few vears at least. 


The study of consumer needs will 
soon balance once more the study 
of production and sales problems. 
Mass production, it has ‘been 
shown, is a Frankenstein, and with 
less volume to maintain production 
experts now turn their ability to 
economies and new and _ better 
products. Supersales effort is 
being replaced by serious, sober 


salesmanship. In all probability 





left their impress on at least two . 
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the companies who have made thes 
changes and supported them by 
competent research work, Wil 


weather the storm best. 
CONSUMER-CONSCIOUS 

Already there are signs’ that 
manutacturers and retailers are be 
vinning to take into account ihe 
more exacting, and at the same 
time more rational viewpoint o 
their clients. A prominent depart 
ment store has devoted whole Pages 
in the daily press to the CX position 
of its Bureau of Standards, a vest 
ing department devised to protect 
the buyer, and to give him assur 
ance that he is buyine the quality 
he expects. This department is not 
only in charge of experts but is 
fully equipped with expensive ap 
paratus to carry out its ambitious 
program. 

Even the farmer, obviously one 
of the poorest of merchandisers in 
the past, is now studying his con 
sumer market. Protective packing 
and attractive presentation ar 
quite as important to farm= prod 
ucts as to cosmetics, but that facet 
was long overlooked, and it was as 
sumed that because potatoes were a 
necessity there was no point in in 


(Continued on pade 
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CONVENTION ADDRESSES 





Space does not permit publication of all the 
addresses given at the N. A. P. A. convention. 
Below are abstracts of some of the best ones. 


SERVICES RENDERED 
TO THE CONSUMER 


by C. W. APPLETON, 
General Electric Co. 


F the Ameriean people were forced 
to revert to the electric lamp effi 
and cost ot 1900 but 


eleneies current 


were to continue to use the same amount 
ot light then 


lighting bills would be increased by about 


artificial as now, annual 
six billion dollars. 

To achieve this saving huge expendi 
tures have been necessary. One manufac 
turer, he declared, has spent more than 
$20,000,000 in research and development 
in incandescent lamps. 

In these twelve vears the cost of light 

United States 


$6.92 


decreased 


to 


to consumers 


from per million Jumen hours 


$3.46, or 20 per cent. 
During this period consumers paid 12 
billion dollars for light. If no economies 


had been made during this period, the 


cost of light would have been 1S billion 
dollars. Therefore, the value of econo 
mies made during this period was 6 


billion dollars, distributed as follows: 


556 million dollars or 9.5) per cent 


2,194 


dollars or 36.7 per cent from Jower cut 


from lower lamp prices; million 


rent prices; 3,250 million dollars or 54.0 
per cent from higher efticieney of Jamps. 

The total value of lamp sales during 
In 


economies 


this period was 1,035 million dollars. 


other words, the value of the 
made since 1920 was nearly six times the 
price paid for the lamps. 

New developments and new equipment 
for generating, and transmitting and dis 
tributing electrical equipment are ready 


The 
place of the old equipment 


to meet the new requirements. use 


of these in 


Will increase efficiency; lower the cost of 


making, transmitting and distributing 


electricity; decrease maintenance costs; 


bring a higher standard of service; give 
greater ease of operation, and increase 
safety to operators and consumers. 
Millions of dollars have been spent in 
the development of eleetron tubes, not 
but 


Tube control has solved a number 


only for radio, for industrial pun 


poses, 
of industrial problems. The possibility 
of high voltage direct current transmis 
sion through electron tubes has been kept 


steadily in view, and although it seemed 


a mere dream ten years ago, hundreds of 


thousands of dollars have been spent in 


tube and cireuit development, until now 


that 





dream has taken on substance and 


its full realization is drawing measurably 


nearer, 

Back of the research on specific prob 
lems les the tield of pure science, and 
here also the laboratories of the manu 
facturers are active. Never before was 
plivsieal science making such strides as 


The 


fortv vears ago al 


today. absurd impossibilities of 


e accepted facts today. 


Physicists are smashing atoms, trans 
muting one element into another, and 
even converting matter into energy. 


Just the electrical industrial re 


as 


search laboratories in the past seized on 
the discovery of the eleetron to give us 
tele 


mov 


transcontinental and transoceanice 


phony, radio broadcasting, talking 


ies, million-volt tubes, and tubes 


X-ray 


tor industrial so those 


applications, 


laboratories today are closely following 


the new developments, participating in 
them, and watching alertly for new dis- 
coveries Whieh ean be utilized in indus 
try. 

In our own laboratory today we have 


in progress researches in atom smashing, 
in the magnetism which 
the 


into 


fundamentals of 


still remain shrouded in 


direct 


In mvstery, 


transformation of radiant 


electrical energy, in the new field of sw 


face chemistry, and in other fundamen 
tals. 

Every effort is being made to main 
tuin and inerease the lead in the eleetri 
eal industry which Amerien has held 
among the nations from the beginning. 
And in the sueeess of this effort all 
American industry is coneerned. The 


statistics already given on electrical in 


dustry itself from the advances it makes. 


The special knowledge it possesses and 
the developments it Is enabled to «om 
plete, the industry seeks to apply help 


fully to the problems and special needs 


of its consumers. 


FUTURE OF INDUSTRY 
by LEONARD H. SWINBANK, 


Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


GENERAL world 


A‘ 


monetary system, and practical steps to 


rise in prices, 


establishment of an. international 


hold in check the excesses of economic 
nationalism—these three objectives are 
of prime importance fot restoration of 


prospet ity. 


To 


uppermost 


raise 
and yout 
gradually 
tion of 


ofa 


in 


to 
the dollar 


all prices 


pl ice ke vel 
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President Ri 
efforts. 


his 


free market betwee 
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and gold is having its result 


American 
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equilibrium 
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forces of recovery 
whole. Thus the 
President’s policy m 


effect of 


and world 
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keeping both 


initial 


rising 
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again in equilibrium with 


this 


happens 


President 
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fter 
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LOO 


have sueceeded in his first ob 


With 


regard 


to 


the 


se 


( 


namely, the reestablishment 


national 


has already taken the first step 


return to the gold standard. 


monetary 


svstem, 


great currencies of the wor 


t} 


the frane and the pound ster! 


pound 


sterling 


which 


is 


=f 


and, therefore, the initiative 


to lie with the British gove 
Great Britain has not 
effects of its own high leve 


the period 1925-31 and is 


repeat that 
An 


tional 


experience, 


essential « 


monetary 


tia 


pen 


svstem 


that the parities betwee 


reneies 


should 


be 


stable 


sterling can only be stabiliz 


at which it 
overvalued 


world 


to 


Is 


conditions. 


any 


neithe 


extent 


You 
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realize that the British govern 


return to gold only with the 


cumspection, and that the ti 


opportune. 


However, 


it 


Preside ! 
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policy in raising prices contir 


success it Is now showing t 
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will 
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Pulse of Business 


NENERAL business, now in the 

J midst of summer doldrums and 
looking toward the fall season when an 
expansion generally takes place, is in a 
hesitant state. It has become so accus- 
tomed to government supervision, regu- 
lation, intervention and regimentation 
that individual initiative is almost a 
thing of the past and is secondary io 


governmental policy. 


Lack of definiteness on such a vital 
factor as the money question and the 
price situation is felt in some circles to 
be responsible for part of the recent 
drop in trade and industry. This point 
is difficult to prove, but certainly a pro- 
nouncement to the effect that no further 
depreciation would take place or that fiat 
money would not be issued would re- 
move two of the gravest obstacles to a 
sound working out of the present situa 
tion. 


Most of the elements necessary for a 
sound business recovery are and have 
been present for some time. Banks are 
flooded with funds which could be util- 
ized if the possibility of profit were more 
evident, but with costs inereasing gen- 
erally as a result of higher wages, raw 
materials, code administration, higher 
taxes, both general and income, ete., the 
prospects of profit are much reduced and 
henee business expansion is not at- 
tempted. Uncertainty is always a very 
difficult thing to cope with; an almost 
hopeless situation can be overcome if it 
is understood, but vagueness always 
complicates matters. 


The drought situation is probably pic- 
tured more severely than the final fig- 
ures will show and so far as purchasing 
power is concerned, higher prices will 
offset part of the loss while government 
spending will take care of the rest. Total 
farm income, ineluding allotments, 
grants, ete., for this year, is estimated at 
$1,000,000,000 over that of 1933. In- 
equitable distribution, however, will be 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


quite evident. Planned economy, par 
ticularly the AAA, has received a seri 
ous blow, for now farmers who were 
paid not to plant are again to receive ad 
ditional sums for failure of what was 
planted and then destroyed or did not 
crow. That sort of economics eannot 
long continue without a breakdown 
somewhere. The deficit now growing 
must be made up in some way and this 
means high taxes for a long time to come 
or outright inflation. The latter does not 
seem imminent, but inflation through 
budgetary deficit has been well under 


way for some time. 


In the industrial field pig iron produc 
tion in July was down 36 per cent from 
June and all the gain since the begin 
ning of the year was surrendered. There 
were 74 furnaces in blast on Aug. 1, com 
pared with 105 a year ago and 117 at ihe 
start of May. Steel ingot production in 
the first week of August was at 26 per 
eent of capacity, compared with nearly 
60 per cent in June. The drop was un 
usually sharp because buying in June 
was beyond current requirements. Auto- 
mobile output in July was estimated at 
270,000 units and in the vear to date 65 
per cent more cars have been produced 
than in the corresponding period of 
1933. August schedules indieate that 
output will probably be less than a year 
ago and below the July level, but at a 
slightly higher rate than was previously 
announced. Electric power production 
and earloadings have shown only moder 
ate declines after allowing for seasonal 


changes. 


The labor situation is slightly less 
acute, but is still in need of a clearly de 
fined policy. Strikes continue in man) 
sections and the index of employment 
has declined. 


The whole general situation is very 
confusing to the average business man 
and fal’! and winter outlook is clouded 
by this fact. 
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Ommodities 


STEEL 


Steel buying in July was down 
sharply from June and orders in 





the first part of August were ex- 
Shipments declined even more 
sharply than output which in the latest week was at 
26 per cent of capacity compared with a high of 60 
per cent in June. 


tremely limited. 


Prices are slightly lower on some 
grades than a month ago, but are higher than at this 
time last year. 





“\ LUMBER 


\ In late July following announee- 
ment regarding minimum prices, 
involving a reduction of 10 per 
cent in all building lumber, buying increased con- 
siderably and production expanded somewhat, but the 
latter exceeded shipments by a wide margin. 


PETROLEUM 


Crude oil production has been de- 
elining reeently but daily average 


output in late July, at 2,576,000 





barrels, was still in excess of the federal quota, though 
more than 100,000 barrels below a year ago. Gaso- 
line consumption has held up well and prices have 
shown only minor changes. 


PAPER 


Demand for paper and allied prod- 
ucts has declined about seasonally 








this summer and in early August 
there were indications that the low point had been 


touched. Prices remain unchanged. 


Bituminous coal production in July 
was little changed from June, but 





current output is under a vear ago. 


A moderate price advance has not stimulated buying 
and there has been considerable discussion of the cod 
price. Commercial stocks at mid-year in terms ot 
days’ supply were 25 per cent larger than in mid 


1935. 


RUBBER 


Crude rubber in early August was 
quoted above 15 cents a pound 
compared with seven cents a yeal 
ago. Buying on the part of domestic users, however 
is limited, partly beeause of the reduced industria 
activity. Domestie rubber stocks are larger than at 
this time last year. 
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(_ kd AVCT Following announcement of a prob 
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\ tor 4) <“<% — able cotton crop of only 9,195,000 
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bales, which is less than the limit 
set by the Bankhead bill and compares with 13,047 
000 bales produced in 1933, raw cotton prices rose ¢ 
I4e a pound, the highest sinee 1930. One month ag 


quotations were 12.5¢. 


COPPER 


A considerable spread exists b 
tween the 7¥%e a pound on the for 





eign market, and the domestic pric: 
of 9¢ which is somewhat artificial. The industry’s 
statistical position has improved under the code, but 
the spread between foreign and domestic prices ca 
not continue indefinitely. 


ZINC 





earlier or last year at this tim 
Shipments exceeded output in the month, but bot! 
were down quite sharply from a year ago. Prim: 
zine is quoted at 4.30¢ a pound and the sales volum 
has been limited. 
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NEW PRODUCTS and IDEAS 





ETECTO POST-O-METER, manufactured by 

the Jacobs Bros. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., is de- 
signed to facilitate and speed up mailing-room ship- 
ments and at the same time eliminate the possibility 
of error in postage caleulation. The machine is 
equipped with a 
separate key for 
each postal zone. 
When the opera- 
tor presses the 
key for the 
desired zone a 
small shutter 
slides back re- 
vealing the ex- 





act amount of postage required for the package and 
its weight in pounds and ounces. 

Compactly built and having no superstructure 
this machine can easily be set into the mailing table so 
that its top is flush with the surface. It is equipped 
with removable bulb, cord and switch for inner illu- 
mination when needed. <A ‘‘quick stop’’ device stops 
the movement of the drum chart and greatly in- 


creases speed of readings. 
+ 


EW AUTOMATIC heating device for domestic 
4 use has been announced by Kelvinator Corp., 
Detroit. Working in collaboration with Kewanee 
Boiler Corp., a division of American Radiator Co., 
the company has produced a self-contained unit that 
combines an integrally designed steel heating boiler 
with the most advanced type of automatie oil burner. 


The new boiler-burner will retail for less than any 
similar device now on the market, the company states. 
Marked fuel economy as a result of unusual operating 
efficiency characterizes the device which is adaptable 
to both hot water and steam applications. Provision 
also has been made for the installation of an automatie 
hot water heater at a very slight additional cost. 


«7+? 


TONHARD CO., Philadelphia, has developed a 

liquid material ealled Stonhard Stontite, which 
stops leaks ranging from streams the size of your fist 
to occasional seepage. 

This material can be used to waterproof founda- 
tions, walls, elevator pits, floors, tunnels, swimming 
pools, reservoirs, dams, aqueducts—in fact anything 


constructed of conerete. It is not necessary to remove 


the hydrostatic pressure, for this material is used on 
the free or open side of the structure. 

Complete information and specific recommenda 
tions for individual applications can be secured from 
the manufacturer—401 North Broad street, Phila 
delphia. 


*?¢ 


REUER ELECTRIC MEG. CO., Chicago, an 

nounces the development of the Model 112 Tor 
nado Industrial Vacuum Cleaner, a heavy duty ma 
chine of exceptional power combined with light 
weight. Specifications include 1 h.p. ballbearing mo 
tor, 464 in. waterlift, weight only 45 pounds, obser 
vation glass, 12 gallon steel tank, complete set of stan 
dard attachments for all plant cleaning purposes. A 
special feature of this durable machine is the observa 
tion glass whieh allows operator to see dirt being rr 
moved when cleaning. Tremendous power is also com 
bined with light weight and complete cleaning. Motor 
unit can be removed for use as a handy blower. Asid« 
from standard attachments for cleaning machinery. 
motors, overhead pipes, walls, floors, rugs and. all 
other industrial applications, special tools are also 
available for cleanine furnaces, boilers. ovens, flues. 
boiler tubes, ete. 


*?- 


A DDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPHIL COR P., 

Cleveland, announces the development of an en 
tirely new line of equipment specifically designed to 
meet the demand for industrial form writing or fae 
tory record keeping. Many of the most revolutionary 
developments in both the Addressograph and Multi- 
graph divisions have been adapted for utilization in 
the shoe, clothing, textile, electrical and machine in 


dustry, according to the company. The development 


of this equipment was prompted by the desire of 


manufacturers to reduce factory costs, imsure ac 
curacy and speed up the clerical work connected with 
manufacturing. As an aid to these industries, the 
company has made an analysis of the various factory 
form systems covering all sizes and kinds of factories 
to which the Addressograph-Multigraph line ean be 
adapted. It has also instituted a special course of 
training in the use of this equipment for all Addresso 
graph-Multigraph representatives. 


“7?¢ 


A PORTABLE LIGHT DUTY electrie grinde 
that ean be taken to the job is announced by 
Signal Eleetrie Mfg. Co., Menominee, Mieh., manufac 
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turer of electrical appliances. 


Body and handle are 
cast aluminum, so that the entire weight is 9 pounds 


net. Overall length, 143 inches; diameter 4 inches. 
Universal motor for D. C. or A. C. 110 volts, 25 to 60 
eyeles. Speed no load, 3400 r.p.m. Amperes 1.5 and 
it has a positive *‘make and break’’ toggle switeh. 
Brushes are accessible from the outside. Equipped 
with & feet of heavy duty, rubber covered cord with 
rubber plug and + inch general purpose grinding 
wheel. Bearings are bronze, wool packed with thrust 
ball bearing on shaft wheel. Gears are special alloy, 
heat treated. 
o+*-¢ 


AMERON MOTORPUMP is now built in twenty- 

SIX sizes ranging in horsepower from |4 to 30, 
and in capacities from 5 gpm. to L000 gpm. Certain 
sizes are two-stage units and some other sizes are fitted 
with a self-priming attachment, which makes them 
suitable for use as sump or gathering pumps in mines. 
The Motorpump is a complete pumping unit, with 
built-in eleetrie motor and pump rotor on the same 
shaft. 


foundation is required. 


Beeause of its perfect balance, almost no 
It can be operated equally 
well in any position. 


“7? 
SLECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO... Wilmington, 
Del.. has recently developed two new types of air 
The Electric Portable Compre sSOr Tlose which 


is designed especially for direet connection to portable 


hose. 


alr COMpLressors or for other service where excessive 
amounts of oil may be blown into the hose. This hose 
has a lining of a special compound which is resistant 
to internal heat and will not disintegrate or peel off 
from constant contact with oil. As a consequence, ihe 
hose lasts much longer and no rubber passes through 


with the air to clog the tool. 

The Electric Rock Drill Ilose whieh has been de- 
veloped especially for service in mines, quarries, con- 
struction work, ete.. where the hose is constantly 
dragged over sharp rocks and rough surfaces which 
tend to cut or sheer it. It is covered with an extra 
rubber especially compounded and 
Its tube 


heavy layer of 
cured to resist abrasion and cutting action. 
is of special composition to resist oil and heat. 


Both of these new types of hose are reenforced 


by strong tightly twisted cords spirally braided 
around the tube and completely surrounded by rub- 
ber, resulting in greater strength and flexibility which 


vives the maximum of life in severe service. 
*°¢ 


EW WELDING HELMET developed by the 


4 safety engineering bureau of American Optical 


(o., Southbridge, Mass., is particularly suited for 


work in confined spaces such as tanks, ships’ hulls, 


locomotive front ends, and fire boxes. Designed to fit 
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closely to the face and sides of the head without sac 
ficing ventilation or causing light leaks, the helmet 
cool and comfortable under the most humid cond 
tions. The Bakelite welding glass holder is outsid 
the helmet and is fully dieleetrie. It assures 
wearer of freedom from burns if aecidental contact 
made with the electrodes while working. The addi 
distance from the face to the welding plate permit 
the helmet to be comfortably worn with a respirat 
and also helps to prevent fogging. Noviweld glas 
which screens out more than 99/4 per cent of al 
Jurious light rays, is standard equipment. A sw 
connection between the helmet and headgear provid 
three positive positions in which the helmet can be s% 
when in use. Looseness, slipping and sideplay 
eliminated. The entire unit is extremely light 
weight and the balance between the headgear and 
helmet increases the speed and positiveness with w 


the helmet can be set in position. 


LIVER INSTRUMENT CO., 


are announeing an 


Adrian, Mic 
improved heavy duty 
making machine with a capacity for sawing or 
in metal up to 5 inches in thickness and filing 
heavier material with a shorter stroke. The strok 
” 


adjustable from 0” to 5 
from 100 to 300. 


and six speeds are pro 


Any type of parallel files or any 


of saw from the smallest to heavy machine saws 
be held in the clamps without any previous prep 


tion. 


EEVES PULLEY CoO., 
nounces Important improvements in the desig 


Columbus, Ind.. 
of electric remote and electric automatic controls 
the Reeves variable speed transmission, making 
sible further extension of the many advantages w! 
these controls provide. Both types of controls depe 
basically on a fractional h.p. reversible motor w 


actuates a speed shifting screw to rotate in « 


direction as required and to vary the effective diam: 


ter of a V-belt which runs over two sets of adjustal 
cone-faced dises mounted on parallel shafts. One s! 
is operated at constant speed; the other, connected 
the driven machine, at variable speed as the V 
assumes different diameters between the dises on 
shaft. 


On the automatic control, speed changes on 


driven machine are effected by an extended lever co) 


nected to the machine through cable floating or 
lower roll, or any element from which indication 


required speed can be taken. On the remote cont 








S 


speed changes are secured instantly simply by press 


ine a button in one or more push button stations 


cated wherever required. 
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The POWER @f te PEN 


Being an exposition of some of the 
far-reaching effects of rubber stamps, 


initials and signatures of other kinds. 


by LEO T. PARKER, Attorney at law 


ENERALLY speaking, an em- 
ployer, as a seller or a pur- 
chaser, is liable for all contracts 
made by employes who act within 
the scope of the employment. 


There are instances, however, 
when an employer is liable for sig- 
natures affixed by employes who 
have no authority to bind the for- 
mer. Generally, this latter legal 
liability can exist only when the 
employer has done some act which 
leads the complaining party to be- 
lieve that the employe has proper 
binding 
contracts, at least of the kind in- 


authority to enter into 


volved in the litigation. 


Therefore, in order to mark 
clearly the distinction between the 
kind of signatures for which an em- 
ployer is and is not liable, and the 
circumstances under which liability 
may exist, we shall review various 
higher court 
volve different phases of the law on 


decisions which in- 
this and analogous subjects. 


EMPLOYER LIABILITY 


Contrary to the opinion of the 
majority of persons an employer is 
liable for any form of signature, 
made by an authorized employe, 
such as that made with a rubber- 
stamp, typewriter, initials, or other 
symbols. 


For instance, in the leading case 
of Mayers V McRimmon, 53 8. E. 
447, the court considered the rela- 
tive rights of an employe to bind 
his employer by imprinting the lat- 
ter’s name with a rubber-stamp. 
This court explained the generally 
and presently established law on 
the subject, as follows: 


‘*Where the name required has 
been so placed by one having au 
thority to do it and with intent to 
endorse the instrument, the author 
ities hold that this is a valid en- 
dorsement.’’ 

In still another case, Carrol V 
Mitchell Mfg. Co., 128 S. W. 446, 
an authorized employe affixed his 
employer’s signature, with a rub 
ber-stamp, to a note for $112.50. 
Later, the employer attempted to 
avoid payment of the note on the 
ground that he was not legally 
bound by a rubber-stamp signature. 
However, the court held the em 
ployer liable -and explained that 
since it was proved that when the 
signature was affixed he intended 
to be bound, the rubber-stamp sig 
nature was equally as effective as 
one pen-written. 

Also, the same law is effective 
where a person or an authorized 
employe affixes a signature with a 
typewriter intending to make a 
valid contract. (195 Pace. 316 


INITIALS & SYMBOLS 


Moreover, it is immaterial 
whether an employer or his author- 
ized employe signs a contract by 
full name or initials, providing the 
employer 


intended to be bound 


when the signature was _ affixed. 
For example, in the case of Meaton 
V Meyers, 33 Ill. 424, it was dis- 
closed that a principal signed a 
contract ‘‘H. C. M.’’ Later, liti- 
gation developed and the higher 
court was presented the question 
whether or not the contract was 
valid. 

After carefully considering all 
details of the controversy the court 
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held the signer liable and explained 
that any person may bind himself 
to a legal obligation affixing any 
form of signature or mark if the 
signature is substituted for the 
signer’s name with intentions to 
bind himself 


On the other hand, it is impor- 
tant to know that the holder of a 
contract rubber- 


signed with a 


stamp, initials is 


bound to prove to the satisfaction 


typewriter, or 


of the court that the signature was 
affixed by the employer or his agent 
with intentions of completing the 
obligation. 

Furthermore, an employer who 
authorizes an employe to use a me- 
chanical signing device, or author- 
izes his employe to affix the for- 
mer’s written signature, is liable 
where the employe exceeds his au- 
thority and signs a contract with 
a firm or person who has made pre- 
vious contracts in the same manner. 
This is also true where all parties 
to the contract know that the em- 
ploye has general authority to sign 
contracts for his employer or prin- 
eipal. 

FRAUD 

For illustration, in the very re- 
Rivers V_ National 
Bank of Columbia, 133 S. E. 210, 


it was diselosed that a bank fur- 


eent ease of 


nished an employer with a rubber- 
stamp for use by the latter’s book- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


OMPLETE line of 
tired industrial wheels, spe- 


rubber 


cially designed to replace obsolete 
steel wheels on equipment already 
in service is announced by The B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 0. 

Known as Goodrich ** Vule-On”’ 
the line is now available in a wide 
assortment of sizes and types io 
meet practically every operating 
condition, in factories, docks, load- 
ing platforms and warehouses. The 
name originates from the fact that 
the rubber tire is permanently 
bonded to the wheel, which is ae- 
complished by vuleanizing the rub- 
ber to the metal by the same proc- 
ess used in manufacture of solid 
truck tires. Made by this method, 
tires do not stretch or roll off the 
wheels. 


Tires are constructed of the 
Goodrich roller compound tread, 
eushion to 


affording maximum 


floors and load. Under ordinary 


conditions they roll easier than a 


Ae 


steel tire. 


Standard, cage type, anti-fric- 
tion roller bearings are used in the 
Standard 
lubrication fittings are provided 
for. 


one-piece metal wheels. 


Advantages cited by the manu- 
facturer for the ‘*‘ Vule-On’’ rubber 
tired wheels are: Reduces wear and 
tear on floors; easy rolling; lower 
depreciation on equipment; less 
noise and confusion where they are 
used; reduces breakage claims; 
fewer delays and tie-ups and _ in- 
ereased handling speed. 


A NEW TOOLS booklet has 
been issued by the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L., 
listing the newest additions to the 
company’s line of measuring tools, 
gauges, arbors, shop equipment and 
pumps. The booklet comprises 48 
pages, is well illustrated and will 
be sent upon request to anyone in- 
terested. 
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...-ds it a RUSH ?? 


JUST PHONE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


There’s One Near You, for Prompt Service ... . 





Send for booklet 


6)°7, 


T is not enough that your source of supply for chem 
icals be complete: i. e., carry complete stocks of the 
various chemicals you require in your business. 


It is also necessary to the maintenance of your production 
schedules that these stocks be near you. Prompt delivery 
service is becoming an increasingly important factor in 
the buying habits of modern industry. 


GRASSELLI qualifies preeminently in both of those require 
ments. Not only can we furnish you chemicals of highest 
quality (GRASSELLI GRADE) but just when you want them 
Among our branches and warehouses listed below there 
are one or more near you for prompt service. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


FOUNDED 1839 INCORPORATED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 
BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Albany » Birmingham » Boston » Charlotte » Chicago » Cin at 


Detroit » Milwaukee » NewHaven » New Orleans » Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh » St. Louis » St. Paul 


San Francisco, 584 Mission Street > Los Angeles, 2260 E. i5th Street 


Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD., 


Acids and General Chemicals Division —Montreal and Toronto 


SSELLI GRADE 


OR icliteleine aria High for 95 Wears 
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THE POWER OF THE PEN 


(Continued 


keeper to endorse checks for de 
posit. Without authority of the 
employer, the bookkeeper used the 
stamp to endorse checks on which 
he fraudulently obtained money. 
This court held the bank liable for 
the heavy financial loss and ex 
plained that the employer was not 
negligent where under these cir 
cumstances his bookkeeper used the 
rubber-stamp, supplied by the 
bank, to endorse checks illegally 
and fraudulently. 

In another ease, Standard Co. V 
Corn Exchange Bank, 116 N. E. 
568, a stenographer was authorized 
by a bank to use a rubber-stamp 
to endorse checks for deposit, for 
her employer, as follows: ‘* Pay to 
the order of the Greenwich Bank, 
the Standard Co.”’ 


authorized to write after these 


She was also 


words her employer’s name, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Perey H. Ponder, Treas 


urer.”’ 


PROTECTION 


Without authority, she endorsed 
several of her employer’s cheeks in 
her own handwriting. The cheeks 
were cashed for her by two busi- 
ness men who later deposited them 
in the bank. The bank collected 
the money and paid out the pro 
ceeds in the regular course of busi- 
ness. This court held the bank, 
and not the stenographer’s em- 
plover, liable, saying: 

‘The business man who author 
izes his clerk to take his checks to 
his bank for deposit does not vest 
in her so dangerous a power as to 
preclude him from setting up her 
lack of authority if she endorses 
his name thereon in blank and in- 
hnocent persons eash the cheek for 
her. If greater authority has been 
conferred, expressly or by impliea- 
tion, or if the prineipal has been 
negligent, or has ratified the eon- 
duct of his agent, the law will not 
shield him.’’ 

In the latter illustrations the 
banks were held liable primarily 
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because they supplied the rubber 
stamps by which the endorsements 
were fraudulently made. 

If, however, an employer gene) 
ally permits his name to be signed 
by an employe by pen-written o1 
rubber-stamp signature, he is liable 
for unauthorized contracts signed 


by the emplove in this manner. 


AGENTS 


It is important to know 


emplover may be liable for the acts 
of a general agent, while under thi 
same circumstance he may not be 
responsible for the acts of a special 
agent. 

Legally, a general agent is an 
employe who has general authority 
to act for his employer in the eon 
duct of a business or department 
of a business. A special agent is 
one who is authorized to aet for 
his employer in a limited capacity 
as doing only a single act. 

In the recent case of Brager V 
Levy, 90 Atl. 102, the court in ex 
plaining the extent of an employ 
er’s liability for the acts of a gen 
eral agent, said: 

‘A general authority empowers 
the agent to bind the employer by 
all the acts within the scope of his 
employment, and that power can 
not be limited by any private order 
or direction not known to the party 
dealing with the agent. sut the 
responsibility of the principal about 
third persons is not confined to 
eases where the contract has been 
actually made upon an express 01 
implied authority. It extends fu 
ther and binds the prineipal in all! 
cases where the agent is acting 
within the seope of his usual em 
ployment, or is held out to the pub 
lie, or to the other party, as having 
competent authority, although in 
fact he has in the particular in 
stance exceeded or violated his in 


structions and acted without a 


thority.”’ 
On the other hand, in the recent 
ease of Fargason Co. V Dudley, 294 
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S. W. 86, in explaining the duty o 
a person who deals with a special 


agent the court said: 


“A person dealing with an agent 
Is at once put upon notice of the 
limitations of his authority and 
must ascertain what that authority 
is... . Such person cannot presum« 
that such authorits exists; he can 


not rely upon the representation 


+ 


if the agent as to what his autho 
itv is; he must make inquiry and 
use due diligence to learn the na 
ture and extent of such authority 
If he does not, he deals with thi 
vent at his own risk. and if the 


authority of such agent is disputed, 


T devolves upon him To prove ta 


An example of an employer's 
liability for the acts of a general 
agent Is given In the recent case ol 
Lacy V Globe Indemnity Co., 126 
S. E£. 516. In this case a manager 
accepted negotiable receipts and 
without authority used them as col 
lateral to secure his individual note 
for $6500 and when endorsing th: 
receipts signed his employer's 


name, per himself, as manager. 


On the maturity of the note it 
was ascertained that the employe 
had fraudulently used the receipts 
as collateral on his own note. Suit 
was Instituted by the bank against 
the manager’s bonding company to 
recover the value of the merehan 
Ist represented by the receipts. 

It is interesting to observe that 

ie court held the bonding eom 


pany liable, saving: 


BREACH OF DUTY 

‘It is further stated in the case 
agreed that the bank loaned the 
money to M. L. Walters in the du 
course ot business and aecepted 
said receipts as collateral without 
actual knowledge that the merehan 
dise repre sented by same had been 
delivered to the parties depositing 
the same for storage. This, to our 
minds, represents a clear breach of 
a specified duty on the part of the 
local manager coming direet |. 
within the provisions of the bond 


given by defendant company as his 


surety, and bringing about the very 
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results that the requirement is in- 
tended to guard against.”’ 

However, an emplover is_ not 
liable in damages where an em- 
plove forges receipts, contracts or 
the like, particularly where such 
employe is not generally intrusted 
with such business. Moreover, an 
emplover, as a seller, never is re- 
sponsible for the acts of third per- 
sons, as purchasers, who forge or 
alter contracts of sale, receipts, 
bills of lading or the like. 

In cases of this nature the dam- 
aged party may hold either the em- 
plover, the bonding company or the 


emplove lable. 


PERSONAL LIABILITY 

For instance, in Trippe V_ Bell 
and Co., 78 S. E. 126, it was dis- 
closed that an emplove wrongfully 
delivered property belonging to his 
emplover’s customer to another. 
The damaged party sued the em- 
plove, instead of the emplover. The 
court held the employe personally 
liable and explained that an em- 
plove always is liable for his wrong- 
ful and injurious acts. 

Generally speaking, an employe 
is personally liable, when engaged 
in the performance of his employ- 
er’s duties, (1) where he makes a 
false statement or representation ot 
his authority, with intent to de- 
ceive; (2) where he knowingly 
makes a false statement or repre- 
intent to de- 


sentation, without 


ceive; (3) where he does a damag- 
ing act believing he has authority, 
but actually has none; (4) or where 
he aets on authority from his em- 
plover and does an unlawful act. 

Moreover, an employe is person- 
ally liable on contracts which he 
signs, with proper authority, where 
his affixed signature does not clear- 
lv bind the employer. 

For example, in Thompson V 
Blackwell, 56 Ky. 490, an employe 
was held not personally liable 
where he signed a contract 
‘George W. Williams, G. W. P.”’ 
In this ease the letters ‘‘G. W. P.”’ 
were the initials of the employer 
which Williams represented. At 
the time the contract was signed 
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all the parties thereto knew that 
Williams represented his employer. 
Furthermore, the name of the em- 
plover appeared in the body of the 


eontract. 


FORGERY 

It is well established that an em 
plover may ratify a contract and 
make himself bound thereby, al- 
though the same was signed by an 
unauthorized person with a rubber 


And, ot 


ratify 


stamp or other means. 


course, an employer may 
even a forged agreement, provided 
the terms of the contract are agree- 
able to all parties involved. 

For illustration, in the very re- 
cent ease of Mondragon V_ Mon- 
dragon, 257 S. W. 215, the eourt 
said: 

‘* A signature made by a rubber- 
stamp, typewriter or printing, or 
by another without authority and 
in the absence of the grantor, or 
even, when forged, may be adopted 
and the instrument to whieh it is 


ond, for the 


signed become binding.’ 
Moreover, it is important 1 
that forgery need not relate 
complete instrument. To ¢ 
tute the crime of forgery, it is 
essential that three things s 
exist; first, false makine 
tion of a written instrument 
purpose oO 
third, and the instrument 
pable of effecting fraud. 
Where an employe obtainc: 
session of a blank paper having 
emplover’s name signed at 
tom and without authority 
written matter above the sign: 
the emplove was held guilty 
gery since it was proved 
satisfaetion of the court 
aet was done with intent 
(70 Ill. 46; 26 FL R 


Moreover, although an en 


fraud. 


is authorized to sign his emp 
name, he is guilty of forgery 
signs the name to a docum: 
other contract intended to de 


the employe 
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WE ARE WISER - - NOW 


(Continued from page 12) 


quiring about consumer prefer- 
ences. Then someone was smart 
enough to discover that when 
Madam bought some potatoes to 
bake, she was swearing mad when 
the grocer delivered a variety of 
sizes. The grading of potatoes is 
gaining headway rapidly, with in- 
creased profit to the grower and bet- 
ter satisfaction and less waste to 
the user. 

With the increasing exactions of 
the market, the farmer is now ex- 
tending this same care to the mar- 
keting of other products. Lima 
beans are sold in boxes rather than 
second-hand burlap bags; and the 
best apples throughout the country 
now come in sturdy corrugated 
paper boxes with interior packing 
so arranged that each apple has a 
eell of its own, and is not liable to 
bruising or to contamination from 
neighboring spoiled apples. 

Research has made possible the 
transporting of meat, fish, vegeta- 
bles and fruits to the consumer, 
through the use of rapid freezing 
processes, in perfect condition.. By 
these methods of seasonal fluctua- 
tions in prices can be avoided, 
waste during the height of the sea- 
son eliminated, and foods can be 
properly preserved at the time of 
their best flavor. A smart mer- 
chandiser recently overcame an 
American prejudice against rabbit 
meat by building up a strict, sani- 
tary, special-diet method for rais- 
ing rabbits and then marketing the 
product in a way which was pleas- 
ing to the most fastidious. A new 
item was added to our diet. 

A soap manufacturer discovered 
that the usual box of soap flakes 
was hardly a wash-day supply for 
the user of a washing machine, 
and put on the market a 5-pound 
box, which, because of the larger 
unit eould be sold for a much 
lower price per pound. The idea 
was sound; the package filled a 
need; money was saved for the 
user, and this brand of flakes in- 
creased in sales. 


THE 


Many examples of this more sym- 
pathetic understanding of the con- 
sumer’s needs and desires have 
come to light in the past year, and 
it is a good omen. The seller is 
recognizing a duty to see his prod 
ucts all the way through and as 
his investigations progress, he is 
surprised to learn that he will be 
amply repaid for the extra burden 
he carries, because, as in any re- 
search program, it is the by-ways 
rather than the high-ways that 
vield the new and luerative fields. 

This trend probably will result 
in a more effective cooperation be 
tween the various departments of 
manufacturing and merchandising. 

Not only to sell a product, but to 
see it through successful use, means 
a more complete knowledge on the 
part of the manufacturer, the sales 
foree, the advertising agency, and 


all the way down the line. 


NEW POLICY 

The wise seller today is earnestly 
trying to get closer to the buyer's 
problems, and to revive the same 
relationships which existed between 
vendors and vendees twenty years 
or more ago, when money was not 
plentiful and success depended al- 
most entirely upon a real social 
contribution. 

H. A. Hopf said recently: ‘‘ The 
successful executive of the future 
will be the well balanced execu- 
tive. He will be profit-minded, but 
he will think in terms of ultimate 
good. He will no longer be the 
production executive nor yet the 
financial exeeutive; nor will he, as 
some hope, be the sales executive. 
He will be detached from any spe- 
cial interest and open-minded 
toward all. He will have imagina- 
tion to see opportunities for service 
and profit ; he will have knowledge, 
the basis of control; above all, he 
will have wisdom, the ability con- 
structively to use that knowledge. ’’ 

Better times will come as we pro- 
eress along these lines. Some ac- 
complishment has already been 
made, the indieations of which are 
no less apparent among the sellers 
than in the prevailing cautiousness 
of buyers. 
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FAMOUS 15 PER CENT 


(Continued from page 8) 


When the Division of Procure 
ment took over the purchasing job, 
along with the work of the Federal! 
Specifications board and the Fed 
eral Contract board, the reformers 
found that each department of th 
government had a different form of 
purchase order. In some instances 
a subordinate division or bureau 
boasted its own pet versions of pur- 
chasing forms. All of which took 
tidy toll in printing costs, not to 
mention the frustration of any 
attempt at simplification of office 
procedure. Although yet in its in 
faney, the get-together movement 
in behalf of less documentary 
drudgery has already returned re- 
bates to Unele Sam in the guise of 
saving on advertisements for bids, 
and reduced expenses for auditing, 
as well as the savings on printing 
and the curtailment of the clerical 
labor of purchasing. 


That Unele Sam has turned dis- 
eount-hound to the extent that he 
has, is possible only beeause the 
new procurement division took 
over, along with other units, the 
federal warehouse. It goes without 
saying that, with a billion feet of 
storage space at their disposal, the 
procurement staff has the lay-out 
to test their theories of the possi- 
bilities of warehouse stocks as in- 
‘erdepartmental reservoirs. Just 
here it is worth mention also that 
the federal captains of purchase do 
not stop with the prediction of 
Sizable savings to be effeeted by 
buying in large lots and having the 
federal warehouse issue in small 
lots as needed. They go farther 
and promise an improvement in the 
average quality of purehased sup- 
plies, thanks to the improved faeili- 
ties for inspection which will be af- 
forded in connection with eoneen- 
tration of warehousing. 


The determination to place the 
whole job of purchasing for the 
government on a best-discount basis 
is due in no small measure to Unele 
Sam’s experience during the past 
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few years in the conduct of what 
is known as the Government Fuel 
Yards, the function of which is to 
supply fuel for all the government 
departments, bureaus and indepen- 
dent institutions at the capital. The 
operation of this establishment has 
that a 


ageney, serving a group of coopera- 


demonstrated purehasing 
tors in purchase, may manage to 
take advantage of the utmost dis- 
counts, though operating on a com- 
paratively modest capital. 


WORKING CAPITAL 


The government fuel yards, alike 
to the General Supply committee 
(predecessor of the supply branch 
of the procurement division) has 
eonducted its purchasing by means 
of a revolving fund. However, in 
the case of the fuel unit the work- 
ing capital has been $390,000, com- 
pared with $300,000 in the case of 
the General Supply committee. In 
the purchase of coal and other fuel, 
the turn-over has been 
$1,400,000 on a capital 
$390,000. But 


usually been possible for the fuel 


about 
fund of 
even so, it has 
purchasing agency to make pay- 
ments promptly enough to obtain 
the benefit of maximum discounts. 

Incidentally, the discount record 
of the fuel 
something of a contrast to certain 


vard has presented 
experiences of the General Supply 
committee. The departments or 
other government subsidiaries were 
supposed to reimburse the General 
for 
purchases, the more so because it 


Supply committee promptly 
was known that the central pur- 
chasing agency had to turn its re- 
volving fund as mueh as seven or 
eight times a year. Bills were is- 
sued monthly but, in actual praec- 
tice, it turned out that there was 
many a delay on the part of this 
or that braneh of the government 
in settling for eurrent deliveries. 
In planning the new purchasing 
set-up, the method of reimburse- 
ments has been simplified and the 
procurement staff is armed to in- 
sist upon ‘‘payment at onee’’ to 
enable them to ecateh the discount 
dates. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


URIRON COMPANY, 
ton, O., has just issued a new 


Day- 


bulletin on centrifugal pumps for 
acids and alkalies. It covers a new 
series of pumps just brought and 
the 


Separate inserts will be issued on 


gives general construction. 
each pump giving the capacities, 
dimensions and rating charts. In- 
cluded in the general bulletin, is a 
brief analysis of the different cor- 
rosion-resisting allovs in which the 
pumps are procurable. 


Features of the new pumps in- 
clude a one-piece base with extra 
large clamping voke east integral; 
the volute is held under compres- 
sion, eliminating strain; closed 
type impellers are used with two or 
more sizes for each pump; bearings 
are removable bronze sleeves made 
of a special alloy, and the assembly 


is extremely simple. 
Several of the models are avail- 
able in self-priming types as well 


as the standard centrifugal. 


ESTINGHOUSE EL E C- 

TRIC & MFG. CO., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announces a new 
register cutter regulator for regu- 
lating high speed cutting of paper, 
cellophane, cloth and similar ma- 
terials in accordance with printed 
labels or other 
both 
correction of the position of the 


matter, patterns 


where forward and reverse 


material is required. The equip- 
ment preferably is arranged to op- 
erate from phototubes, receiving 
impulses from a spot on the paper. 
Operation may be obtained also 
from contacts operated by a small 
perforation in the material or by a 
conducting section. Among appli- 
of the 


cutting of plain or waxed paper for 


cations are the regulation 
bags or packages for coffee, bread 
and similar products, the eutting of 
cellophane for bags or packages for 
toilet articles, 


confections, gvar- 


ments, ete., cutting of cardboard or 
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corrugated paper with respect to 
definite length of printed matter. 
Automatie register cutting con- 
trol not only increases the output 
of machines, but also improves the 
aceuraey of the operation and, 
therefore, improves the quality of 
the produet. Production costs and 


wastage are reduced to a minimum. 


EW type of needle valve—the 
. ballseat needle valve—is now 
being supplied on most Oxweld 
blowpipes, according to a recent 
announcement of Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co.. New York. The new 


wa 
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valve design is a great improve- 
ment over the old, and is inter- 
changeable on all of the blowpipes 
now in service. It consists of a 
seat between the blowpipe body 
and the needle valve which is made 
of a hardened and highly polished 
stainless steel ball, held in a cage 
at the end of the valve stem. This 
type valve closes readily with the 
slightest effort and opens with 
equal readiness. The polished ball 
frees itself readily of all foreign 
particles that might impair the gas- 
tight seat. 
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CONVENTION ADDRESSES 


(Continued 


change of goods and services; it is an 
other matter to carry out the difficult 
negotiations involved in” safeguarding 
existing interests and vet removing ob 
structions and restrictions. 

Here again the president is preparing 
for action by the tariff powers he has 
already acquired. Secretary of Agricul 
ture Wallace and Secretary of State Cor 
dell Hull are both supporters of the 
policy of lowering American tariffs on 
industrial commodities in order that the 
export of American agricultural com 
modities may be stimulated. 

The downward revision of tariffs is 
also being achieved by the British gov 
ernment by means of a series of recipro 
cal concessions contained in trade agree 
ments with a number of individual coun 
tries. I expect that the president would 
exercise his powers in much the same 
way. At the present time it appears im 
probable that he would merely reduce 
American tariffs; it appears much more 
likely that he would make concessions in 
return for a guaranteed market for the 
produce of the American farmer. 

In these negotiations I feel that it may 
perhaps be unwise to expect too much at 
first. The coneessions first of all granted 
may not represent very much, measured 
in millions of dollars’ worth of additional 
American exports, but as time goes on 
reciprocal coneessions between nations 
will further stimulate the trade whieh 
has already benefited from the rising 
prices. 

There are signs throughout the world 
that confidence is gradually returning, 
and that the commercial instinets of 
business men are reasserting themselves. 
It is quite possible that the reeupera 


tive powel of business will surprise us. 
*7+¢ 


CODE HANDICAPS TO THE 
PURCHASING AGENT 
by J. W. NICHOLSON, Milwaukee 


I AM glad I was not asked to speak 
on the other side of the question in 
asmuch as the benefits which have been 
and are now being derived from codes 
are being realized particularly by indus 
trv. 

My employer is a municipality 
which manufactures nothing and_ is 
an ultimate consumer in the strictest 
sense of the word. As such we have re 
ceived no direet benefits of code opera 
tion. On the contrary, we have been and 
are now squeezed between two unyielding 
forces, namely, price advances of from 


so per cent to 500 per cent, and redueed 


from page 13) 


income of 50 per cent, represented by tas 
reduction and unpaid taxes. 

As consumers we have had the oppor 
tunity of observing the operation of 
codes at first hand and have a number ot 
observations and suggestions to make 
These are made not as carping criticisn 
or sniping but for the purpose of show 
ing the evils and handicaps which hav 
developed under code operation and of 
suggesting constructive remedies. 

It is impracticable and an impossi 
bility for one man, even a_ purchasing 
agent, buying a wide diversity of com 
modities to be familiar with every one 
oft the codes which govern the manufac 
ture and sale of these commodities. 
While codes follow a fairly definite plan 
of hours and wages, the matter of prices, 
terms for payment, shipping conditions 
and a diversity of other factors neces 
sarily vary with eaeh code. 

As a result there has developed general 
misunderstanding and confusion, not only 


on the part of purchasing agents but of 
vendors as well. One might assume chat 
a vendor having only one code to follow 
may be so conversant with the terms and 
ramifications of that code that he can 
make an intelligent bid and stick to it 

Nevertheless, we find that in a large 
percentage of cases there is a general 
misunderstanding on the part of bidders 
as to What they may or may not state il 
their bids and as a result bids are fre 
quently withdrawn. 

Very often when an award has finally 
been made and the order issued and ac 


cepted, the purchasing agent and vendo 


are informed by the code authority that 
the contractor has violated some part ot 
the code with the result that even though 
the purchasing agent has made a valid 
contract, the vendor cannot fulfill it. The 
order is then returned by the vendor for 
cancellation as no changes can legally 
be made. This causes double or even 
triple the work necessary to transact a 
simple purchase, No doubt, these difti 
culties will be cleared up eventually when 
the meaning and intent of codes has been 
so clarified as to be clearly understood. 
In certain lines of merchandise there 
have been fairly uniform prices prior to 
the NRA. This was due to a great ex 
tent to a natural gravitation to a com 
mon level although there were some out 
standing cases of collusive price fixing. 
Let us see, however, how unscrupulous 
vendors take advantage of uniform price 
fixing, permitted under codes to enrich 
themselves at the expense of their com 
petitors. 
Recently we received bids on a miscel 


laneous assortment of plumbing supplies 
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consisting of pipe, valves, nipples, redue- 
ers, ete. <All of the bids were uniform 
and the suecessful bidder was chosen by 
means of what we are pleased to call an 
‘*NRA HAT.’’ That is, we have made a 
hox with glass sides, mounted on a shaft 
in Which we place numbered balls and 
after turning the crank and mixing them 
thoroughly, one of the balls falls into a 
trap from which it is released by a lever. 
While this is conducting a lottery, con 
trary to law, yet present circumstances 
appear to justify its use. 

After the award, the suecesstul con 
tractor delivered the order from which I 
have selected a specimen of reducer. — | 
also hold in my hand another reducer in 
tended for the same diameter of pipe. 
Both of these reducers were quoted at the 
same price but vary considerably in size, 
weight and quality of material. One 
weighs three ounces and the other seven 
ounces. The three ounce reducer has only 
half the number of threads and has Jess 
copper in it than the seven ounce. In 
1933 we paid $3.60 per dozen tor the 
seven ounce and in 1934 we paid $5.55 
pel dozen tor the three ounce reducer o1 
almost twice the price for an article 


weighing less than half and being smalle1 


in essential parts and made of lowe 
grade of material. The inerease in price 
might be attributed to increased costs of 
manufacture under the NRA, but the 
reduction of size and quality is unques 
tionably the result of unfair competition. 
This brings up the question of standards 
in purchasing. 

At this time I would like to honor an 
outstanding figure in Federal Government 
employ. He is a man who has done his 
work quietly and effeetively and stands 
as a bulwark to shield and protect the 
purchasing agent from the tide of defee 
tive and low quality merchandise. I re 
fer to Dr. A. S. MeAllister, Chief, Divi 
sion of Commercial Standardization of 
the Federal Bureau of Standards. He is 
an electrical engineer, physicist, author 
and inventor. Were it not for the work 
of Dr. McAllister, the staff code advisers 
of the Consumers’ Board and the work 
of the Standards Division of the Con- 
sumers’ Board at Washington, the mat- 
ter of standards might have been entirely 
overlooked, 

It has been said that industry gener 
ally opposes the setting up of standards 
for consumers as it destroys the value of 
ballyhoo advertising and high-pressure 
salesmanship. In a recent address before 
the Consumers’ League of Cleveland, 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, is quoted as saying that 
most of the purchasing of goods by the 
American people is characteristically 
made on the basis of intangible and 
glowing generalities. To quote further, 


he is credited with saying that because 
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of lack of standards in most goods sold, 
control of business by a comparatively 
few companies and public opinion 
shaped by the press, the radio and the 
movies, the thirty million families who 
spend 60 per cent of the national income 
over retail counters, all too often do not 
know what they are buying. 

That industry is awakening to. this 
problem is illustrated by the statement 
of G. G. Hoskins, chairman of the Mae- 
aroni Code Authority who stated, ‘‘ The 
code requires that macaroni made from 
low grade flour shall be labeled ‘This 
product is below. standards but not 
illegal’.’’ Before approval of the code 
cut-throat price competition had foreed 
the quality of ingredients lower and 
lower until ‘* cow-feed’’ was used in some 
instances, aecording to Mr. Hoskins. 

Quality protection in codes should be 
advocated by all purchasing agents and I 
should like to see this body go on record 
before the conclusion of this convention 
as favoring consumer standards in eve ry 
code. I believe them to be just as nee 
essary safeguards as those governing 
hours of employment and wages. We 
purchasing agents are only too well aware 
and to our sorrow no doubt, of the un- 
fortunate results of not using definite 


specifications and standards when mak- 


PHOSPHOR 
BRONZE 


ing purchases. This is our oppo 
to do something really construct 
consumers. In recommending co 
standards, checking, testing and 
ind pe nalties for non compliance 
be stressed as a concomitant to a 
stituting a sense of false security 
consumer through the mere labe 
goods or claims of compliance wit! 
tain standards. 

Collusive price fixing apparently 
to make mere puppets of pure 
agents. As one prominent state pu 
ing agent has put it, ‘‘If we do get 
bid, then all the other bidders rais 
ery of ‘chiseler,’ and try to have t 
thrown out or make it impossible { 
successful bidder to fulfill his ¢ 
which causes much inconvenience ar 
leay.?? 

I believe that I express the vi 
every one present, that there is 
chasing agent here who is not wil 
pay a fair price for any com 
which he purchases. By a fair 
mean one based upon costs of produ 
plus a fair margin of profit. Ho 
when bidders offer identical prices 
than 1926 level and blame thi 
code for them, the purchasing agent 
is worthy of the name, will ende: 


determine whether the codes are act 
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to blame and if so, will offer construe- 
tive criticism in order that codes may be 
modified and corrected to conform to 
sound business principles only. 

In conclusion let me say that unre- 
stricted and uncontrolled price fixing 
leads to economic destruction and unless 
there is a sureease of these practices, 
or regimentation and control on the part 
of the Government, the NRA will fail in 
its purpose. Industry has demonstrated 
clearly that given a free hand to raise 
and control prices that it cannot resist 
the siren call of greed. 
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BUYING CONTAINERS 
BY TEST 
by DON L. QUINN, Don L. Quinn Co. 


Y MISSION in appearing before 
you today is to advocate that 


you set up standards for your fibre- 
board shipping containers based on per- 
formances in tests. 

The subject of fibreboard shipping 
containers is a very complicated one if 
you attempt to judge their merits by 
specifications. On the other hand, if you 
were to set up a standard based on per- 
formance, it is quite simple, easy to un- 
derstand, thoroughly practical, and not 
difticult to police. 

Hence my message to you today is: 
forget specifications, set up your stand- 
ard based on performance. It is simple, 
practical, and easy to understand. 

If any one of you were to come to me 
for advice as to what you should specify 
in your fibreboard purchase contract, I 
should give you two simple clauses, 
reading as follows: 

1. The containers must comply with all 
the requirements of Rule 41 of the Con 
solidated Freight Classification, and 

2. The containers must have a specified 
resistance end to end, and top to bottom, 
to a specified crushing force. 

In giving you these, I am assuming 
that your articles are not explosives, or 
other dangerous articles which come 
within the special packing requirements 
of the Bureau of Explosives, but that 
they are such as come within the limita- 
tions of Rule 41. 

With some few exceptions, the above 
is all one needs to insure the desired 
measure of serviceability in the eontain- 
ers he buys. With such a standard why 
should the buyer attempt to choose as 
between A-flutes, or B-flutes, or C-flutes, 
or any modification of either of these, 
for instance. If all of these measure 
up to the requirements of the standard, 
then choose the one which is cheaper. If 
two or more constructions are alike in 
their physical properties, you ean be 
quite assured they will perform alike in 


service. Why attempt to choose as be- 


THE 


tween this kind of liner board, or that 
one; or between this kind of corrugating 
board, or that one. Leave that compli 
cated matter to your box-man. If he 
chooses to use an inferior material, the 
boxes cannot measure up to the standard. 
If he knows he has to furnish you boxes 
with specified strength properties, he will 
choose materials which will give such re 
sults and you should not care what his 
choice may be nor why. 

In setting up our standard, we specify 
first that the boxes must comply with 
Rule 41 for two reasons: (lL) 30: 
backed by Federal law and we are in 
favor of obeying the law; and (2) that 
rule has a Mullen or Cady test require 
ment. That test is a fairly dependable 
measure of the strength of the container 
resisting those forces which tend to cause 
it to break open and spill the contents. 
These cases must have sufficient strength 
to retain the contents under normal hand 
ling conditions, hence in setting up our 
standard, we must have a measurement 
for that strength property and a con 
venient way of measuring it. The Mul 
len or Cady test serves that purpose well 
enough to justify specifying its use for 
that purpose. 

Our standard being based on perform 
ance is made up of three sets of figures: 
(1) Mullen or Cady test; (2) strength in 
top loading; and (3) strength endwise, 
and that is all we need to define the 
quality in our boxes. 

Of course, you should inquire as to 
the practicability of such a standard, and 
secondly as to how you should police that 
standard in the containers. 

Let me assure you that such a standard 
is thoroughly practical. I could give you 
the names of a number of well known 
coneerns who are now and have been 
functioning under such standards fo1 
several years with far greater satisfac 
tion than they had ever known before. 
Because of lack of time, I will cite only 
the experiences of the Morton Salt Co., 
of Chicago, who has just such a stand 
ard for its boxes written into its pur 
chase contracts. Its percentages of bad 
order cases in transportation as evidenced 
by its claims record, have been reduced 
more than 80 per cent in three years. 
Its complaints of bad order cartons from 
its salesmen and from its customers have 
reached, practically, the vanishing point. 
Yet, according to the requirements of 
Rule 41, the cases it uses today are iden 
tical with those it had been using fo1 
years. What then accounts for that dif 
ference in service? The answer is better 
fabrication of the materials in the boxes, 
principally, although there has been some 
improvement also in the quality of the 
materials. 

Before going into that question of 


fabrication, let me suggest, first, how you 
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can go about determining what your in 
dividual standards should be. If I wer 
you, I should put the burden up to m) 
box-maker. I should demand that hi 
furnish me with definite figures as to th 
strength properties in the eases which x 
is furnishing me, or, if I am placing 

new contract, that he furnish me with th 
strength property measurements of thi 
eases which he proposes to furnish un 
der that contract. It is not necessary to 
have these figures for every size box 
used; take only the case used in the large 
est quantity and use it as the standard 
If the one case meets your requirements, 
you can be reasonably sure all the other 
sizes are of equal merit. It is not at all 
an unreasonable demand on your part. 
You have every right to require that 
those who propose to furnish you a prod 
uct should give you all the desirable in 
formation which is necessary to convinces 
you that the product offered you has the 
merit you want. You should buy on 
demonstrable facts; not on propaganda. 

The principal factor to inspect for 
workmanship is the arches, or flutes, of 
the corrugating board. This corrugating 
is the unique feature of this construction. 
It is the strength which is developed by 
this fluting of the board which justifies 
reducing the volume of material almost 
one-half, hence its importance. Its merit 
depends not only on the strength and 
stiffness in that board, but on the num 
ber, shape and size of the flutes. But 
of far more importance, after the pu 
chase contract has been made, is to in 
sure that those arches or flutes remain 
throughout as perfect as they were when 
they came off the corrugator. 

Shippers rightfully insist that the 
primary functions of the shipping eases 
are to carry and protect the articles in 
service, and that the advertising is of 
secondary consideration. Intelligent eo 
operation on the part of the shipper in 
this respect, as in every other detail of 
his contract with the box-maker, is bound 


to be productive of the best results. 
¢* ¢ ¢ 


RESEARCH CHILDREN OF 
THE DEPRESSION 


by HARRISON HOWE, Editor 
Chemical Engineering 


NDUSTRIAL research proceeds at 
| an accelerated pace in times of eco- 
nomie stress, and some of the most im 
portant developments in many genera 
tions have been brought about in the past 
three years. 

In this period more than 800 greatly 
improved or entirely new things have 
appeared, many of them forming the 
bases of new industries, and which are, 
or presently will affeet the lives of mil 


lions oft people. These new processes 
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and products are ‘‘children of the depres- 


sion. ’’ 

Selecting an example indicating great 
commercial courage, he cited the commer- 
cial separation of bromine from sea 
water, now an accomplished facet, for the 
Ethyl Dow Co. at Carolina Beach, N. C., 
is producing upwards of 15,000 tons of 
bromine per day. There is only seven 
thousandths of one per cent of bromine 
in sea water—65 parts per million—but 
60 of these parts are being separated. 
The plant handles some 26,000 gallons 
of water per minute. 

Another child of the depression that 
strikes at a national monopoly is iodine, 
which for decades has come from Chile 
as a by-product of the nitrate operations, 
but now the Dow Chemical Co. is seeur- 
ing it in substantial quantities from the 
bitterns of California petroleum. This 
material —pro- 


adds another strategic 


ducible in sufficient quantities from 
within our own borders. 

There is also considerable courage in 
volved in the construction of the two 
light-weight alloy trains which have been 
cruising the country and are at the Cen- 
tury of Progress. Those particularly 
interested in metals will watch carefully 
the performances of these two competing 
trains, one of aluminum alloy andthe 
other of stainless steel. 

One of the newest things in aluminum 
is the aluminum mirror, produced by an 
anodic treatment of the metal which pro- 
duces a great brightness, and then a seal 
ing of the surface which in the process 
is finally coated with a thin glass-hard 
transparent surface of the aluminum 
oxide which protects indefinitely. 

The field of plastics has been most in 
teresting since the invention of bakelite, 
which was the pioneer, and we find liter- 
ally hundreds of materials competing for 
the business. 

During the depression a method has 
been perfected for the continuous manu- 
acetate in sheet 


facture of cellulose 


form. This success, together with the 
physical properties of cellulose acetate, 
has brought it rapidly into favor as the 
laminating and bonding material for dif- 


With this 


has come the perfection of special ad 


ferent types of safety glass. 


hesives and variations in the process in- 
volving temperature and = time which 
have contributed their part to longer 
visibility, greater ease, and certainly in 
manufacture, and withal more perfect 
safety glass. 

Synthetic resins have also found their 
way into the surgical plaster field and 
the phenol formaledehyde resinoids are 
involved in the newest type of these plas- 
ters. These do not become sticky and 
remain in place until forcefully removed 
or loosened with some other solvent than 


water. 








many others — 
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The competition between glass and tin 
for containing food has been rather 
marked, and each method has its own 
advantages. Tin withstands rough me- 
chanieal handling and processing involv- 
ing the heat somewhat better than does 
most glass, but glass affords the oppor- 
tunity of examining the contents, visually 
at least, before purchase. The problem 
seems to have been solved by the Corn- 
ing Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 

A disk of pyres glass, known for its 
ability to withstand extreme and sudden 
changes of temperature, has deposited 


upon its edge by chemical reduction 


XX PENDITURE of about 
$3,000,000 for new equipment, 
and re- 


additional plant 


arrangement of all production ta- 


Space 


cilities was announced recently by 
the Fisher body division of the 
General Motors Corp. 

The program will involve every 
Fisher body plant in the country, 
the major investments cen- 
Cleveland, Detroit and 
Pontiae. An investment of $1,500,- 
000 has already been made in new 


with 
tered in 





methods a film of metal. This enal 
the glass to be soldered mechanic: 

with a ring of solder into the tin to] 

the ordinary can. 

This top can be fed into the cam 
machine along with the tin tops and 
packer may have as many of thes 
This enabl 


the purchaser to see into the can 


he likes per case of goods. 


determine from the physical econditi 
size, and color whether or not the « 
tents interest him. Although 


quite late in 


introdu 
1935, many hundreds 
thousands of these tops have been 


ployed in the canning industry. 


press equipment, including put 


chase of the largest triple-action 


presses ever built. 


At Cleveland 40,000 square feet 
of manufacturing space will be 
added to the present plant, great! 


increasing production facilities. 


Another $1,000,000 will be spent 
in rearranging production faci 


of plants serving Chevrolet brane! 


assembly units” throughout 


country. 
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called currency inflation — that is the issuance of currency in 
one form or another that would resemble greenbacks. 

Let us hope for the first alternative. I think there is a 
chance for it if the New Dealers will let business men run 
business and do something to create a basis for confidence - 
not as they see it, but as you and I in business see it. They 
tell us we should be confident but somehow we cannot be. 
After all, is the country not getting ready to let private enter- 
prise carry on? I see signs of doubt and dissatisfaction grow- 
ing and I think to a practical politician it must be significant 
that old-line democrats are beginning to kick over the traces. 
There is a possibility that this Roosevelt may split the Demo- 
cratic party just as the other Roosevelt split the Republican 
party. 

Whatever else you may or may not think, Mr. Roosevelt is 
first, last and always a politician and a politician must be one 
who runs with the tide and, if I am right in seeing signs that a 
tide of dissatisfaction is mounting, I would not be surprised 
to see the President swinging in that direction. I predict 
there will be another whoopee period. 

As to prices: prices — and I refer to the general price level— 
are bound to go higher as measured in our paper dollars. 
When? All I can say is some day, and I mean by that in a 
matter of six months, a year, or something of that sort. The 
deflation of the dollar which is effective on the statute books 
and on books of the banks is not effective in commodity 
prices to anything like the extent it must eventually become. 
Probably it will not so become; probably we will not get the 
full rise in commodity prices to reflect deflation in the dollar 
until we return to some sort of a metallic standard. Then 
immediately prices would rise because the dollar which is 
now on a fictitious basis would have to be valued in relation 
to the gold content that has been reduced. 

There is the dilution of our monetary reserves in the shape 
of 25 percent silver which has not begun to take effect. There 
are huge, record-breaking reserves in excess of legal require- 
ments held by banks. 

I say, with utmost confidence in economic laws, that these 
things together must inevitably produce a higher level of 
prices. Why isn’t it effective as yet? Values have been held 
down thus far by government taxation and borrowing. Then 
there is that strange phenomenon of the fake confidence 
which most of us have in government credit so that whatever 
they do with these metallic reserves—that are impounded — 
we are taking greenbacks and pinkbacks and any other kind 
that are handed out to us without a thought of there being 
any change in their value. As long as that situation prevails 
and as long as the government is able to support the govern- 
ment bond market, prices are not likely to rise due to the 
deflation of the dollar. 

The large stocks of commodities are another burden. One 
uncertainty of the new deal is the difficulty of making it take 
hold. Even codes are being shorn of their price fixing pro- 
visions. That tends to keep prices down. In all these ways 
the price structure has been prevented from responding to 
strong pressure upward that is underneath there. 

If there were to be no further inflation, then probably there 
would be deflation and lower prices. I make that point 
simply to drive home the fact that I at least am of the firm 


NFORMATION on the composition, properties and 

applications of its high manganese steel containing 
from 1 to 1.3 per cent manganese are presented in a 
4-page folder issued by the Union Drawn Steel Co., 
Massillon, O. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS and OUTLOOK 
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opinion that, aside from inflation, prices would not rise. 
Fundamentally, in view of large stocks, and supply and de- 
mand conditions, we would be in for a reduction in the price 
level; that is, theoretically, at the moment. As things are, 
the foundation of prices is affected by all this potential in 
flation. All we would have to do to get a key to the price 
trend is to watch government policies. If new deal policies 
hold in restricting the demand and raising costs, there prob 
ably won’t be much change over the next few weeks in prices. 

We would have irregularity with as many items showing 
declines as advances. The effects of the drought are entering 
into the whole price structure. Aside from that, there can be 
no immediate switch of new deal policies sufficient to remove 
the “hold downs.”” There will be a period of irregular condi 
tions with no change in levels. Some day these things will 
break loose. 

Some business recession is now under way and about to 
extend farther, notably in steel, and the drag of those things 
will hold down prices but some day, let us say August or 
September, these things will break loose and eventual in- 
flation, real inflation, more inflation than we have seen yet, is 
a highly probable development. 

You see the discontent in the farm section and among the 
laboring section is being fanned by all this promise of security, 
more abundant life, and that government will do this, that 
and the other thing for them. That discontent is going to 
grow and the idea of ‘“‘doing something” is going to become 
the idea of ‘‘doing anything.”’ There is little possibility of 
control of inflation; there never has been in the nature of the 
case. There is no significance in the idea of credit inflation as 
against currency inflation. Think of it this way. You say 
that the difference between credit inflation and currency in- 
flation — and we are going to have credit inflation — is that 
credit inflation can be controlled by the banks. I tell you that 
our currency today is all credit. What difference is there be- 
tween credit and currency inflation when your currency is all 
credit? Under those circumstances, what chance is there that 
there will be a control of credit inflation as distinct from the 
thing we call currency inflation? 

There is the question of silver. In 1891 conditions were 
somewhat similar to what they are today. There was no 
great price rise during 1896 or thereafter. The price curve 
was very generally rising during that year but times are dif- 
ferent now; not human nature, that is no different; not eco- 
nomic laws, they are no different—but we have the New Deal 
today and we did not have the New Deal at that time. 

What we need now is business, production, buying and sell- 
ing, based on wants of consumers, backed by earned purchas- 
ing power on their part which will take account of costs, so 
that earnings may include returns for not only labor but for 
capital and enterprise. We need a basis for business confi- 
dence. 

It is conceivable we may swing right because of aroused 
sentiment based on the common sense of this average Ameri- 
can, and a revolt of the taxpayers. I must say that the Presi- 
dent seems to me, in the last message which he directed to 
Congress, to have indicated that, at the moment, he is set on 
an appeal to the “have nots” in this country. He is set on 
appealing to the people who feel that they do not have what 


ONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO., Sidney, 0O., 

just has issued an 8-page folder describing its 
recently developed precision tool room surface 
grinder. Features of construction are deseribed and 
illustrated. 
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they should have, which was expressed in the phrase “I stand 
for the ideal that American families should live as Americans 
should.” 

The decision has been made to go on with another attempt 
to prime the pump. The decision has been made I think to 
freeze rather than liquidate, and that means eventual re- 
pudiation wholly or in part of our public debt; perhaps a 
capital levy based on further deflation of the dollar. It 
means a further attempt to borrow out of debt. That is the 
story of that last message. 

So my advice to you is: 

1. That you retain any hedgings which you may have 
against further depreciation of the currency. Don’t be 
alarmed by any temporary move in the opposite direction. 

2. I would advise spending rather freely in ways which are 
designed to salt away capital in the shape of future earning 
capacity; you would have to determine whether free spending 
for improvement in plant and equipment or to build up good 
will so that when we do get sound and prosperous, you will 
be free to take advantage of it. I would not be concerned 
about earnings, about net profits, or addition to surplus for 
the moment; I would play the longer game. 

5. I would advise moderate long positions and a readiness 
on the one hand to expand when, as and if the inflation dam 
breaks, being alert for the signs of it, and then to be alert to 
contract and take the opposite side when, as and if the final 
liquidation finally sets in. 

That seems to be about all one can say in these times. For 
the present, forward buying should be very, very selective. 
The situations in different commodities are not uniform. 

If you think I have overdrawn this picture; if you think I 
have seen only the prickles on the thistle, discount them, but 
I do beg of you to consider that these things are facts and to 
remember that, smooth as the sea may seem to you, there are 
these rocks underneath. Remember what I have said in past 
years about the development of RFC, and the effect of the 
NRA, and the desirability of the processing taxes and the 
like. They were pretty much justified — such remarks, I be- 
lieve — and my confidence in economic law is such that I feel 
warranted, unpleasant as it is, to say things that may seem 
unpleasant to some. I am sure that some day we will quit 
dreaming these idealistic dreams and face reality. We will 
find all that is good in the New Deal was good in the Old Deal. 
Honest financing and fair competition — those things are not 
new; we have always believed in them and have passed laws 
to try to attain them in the past. Those things are about all 
we want from our government. 

Some day we will get back to principles of trade and sound 
money and then, and not until then, will we have a really 
prosperous America. 


NRA MUST CONSIDER 
THE BUYER 


(Continued from page 45) 


against recalcitrant dry-cleaners in the back streets of 
Philadelphia; for the great program of public works 
undertaken to bridge the gap between the depths of 
the emergency and the time when industry shall once 
again absorb the army of the unemployed; for the 
appropriations designed to stimulate private construc- 
tion projects and to rehabilitate plant equipment. 
There is no argument on the score of who is to pay, 
eventually, tor all of these items. Least of all is there 
any question in the mind of the consumer. The prob- 
lem is not one of bookkeeping and collection agencies, 
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but of salesmanship and service, and most of the codes 
have been strangely silent on these issues. They have 
gone to great pains to limit exactly what the buyer 
shall get and to prescribe what and how he shall pay. 
But there has been no anxiety whatever with refer- 
ence to maximum prices, this subject being dismissed 
with two oft-repeated arguments: that the price of 
competitive products will automatically fix a ‘‘ceil- 
ing,’ and that minimums will tend to become maxi- 
mums. It is hardly necessary to point out that these two 
opinions, so glibly and nonchalantly expressed, and 
apparently widely accepted at face value, are actually 
mutually contradictory. And there is considerable 
evidence to show that the second argument could be 
restated, exactly in reverse, without any sacrifice of 
truth or applicability. 

The third shortcoming is corollary to the second. 
It is the continuing failure to see that the success of 
the whole Recovery program as proposed is depend- 
ent on the cultivation and development of domestic 
markets for the products of our industries. It is the 
failure to accept a proper or complete definition of a 
market, which involves three factors: the need for a 
product, the desire to buy, and the ability to pay. 

Now if there is any truth or force to the reasoning 
here advanced, the conclusion seems clear, that in pro- 
moting the general scheme of industrial recovery and 
in making the code program effective in carrying out 
the purposes of the Act, the administration has an 
obligation to step in and supply those essential fac- 
tors which industry has largely neglected through 
lack of imagination, through preoccupation with the 
recovery of costs, and through the fallacious assump- 
tion that the Recovery Act automatically created a 
seller’s market. 

We may be more specific as to this obligation. The 
Act is explicit as to one purpose—to increase purchas- 
ing power. This has been popularly construed to 
mean putting people back at work so as to restore 
purchasing power, at least on a subsistence level, to 
those who lost that earning capacity in whole or in 
part during the depression. But if our interpreta- 
tion stops at this point, we are a long way from realiz- 
ing the potential benefits of the Recovery program. 
In fact, to the extent that re-employment has been in 
the nature of a share-the-work plan, to the extent that 
code wage minimums have tended in a few industries 
to become the maximums, and to the extent that prices 
have advanced more rapidly than earnings, purchas- 
ing power has actually been decreased, and a consider- 
able proportion of the market outlet for products out- 
side the class of absolute necessities has been effec- 
tively dammed up. I can not believe that this was the 
intention of the clause. Nor is it at all clear how this 
will help toward the fullest utilization of existing 
manufacturing facilities or support increased employ- 
ment in all branches of industry. 

I believe that we must construe the effort to increase 
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purchasing power in the broader sense of a call to de- 
velop our domestic markets more intensively, more 
sympathetically, than ever before, with due regard 
for the fact that however rigidly we may control the 
methods and terms of our selling by eaptious minutiae 
of trade practice provisions, there is absolutely no 
way of insuring that the essential factor of the trans- 
action—the sale itself—will eventuate to give force 
and meaning to the regulation. We have the privi- 
lege of setting up our system, making it mandatory 
on all units of an industry, and then announcing to 
the buyer with absolute finality and the foree of law, 
as did the Chinese laundryman: ‘‘No checkee, no 
washee.’’ But if there is ‘‘no washee,’’ all the checks 
and all the regulation in the world will be of little 
benefit to the laundryman, the manufacturer of laun- 
dry machinery and the purveyor of supplies, the 
maker of delivery trucks, the producer of tires and 
the refiner of gasoline, so far as that industry is con- 
cerned. 

I do not fear any general buyers’ strike. Demand 
in the sense of a living standard embracing a wide 
range of produets in ample supply is well established 
in this country by custom and by taste. We shall not 
willingly recede from that standard. Though it is 
true that comparatively few products can be classed 
as absolute necessities of life, nevertheless we shall 
be reluctant to forego the added comfort, convenience 
and pleasure to which as a people we have become ac- 
customed. That is an important point and an en- 
couraging consideration. Most of us, through neces- 
sity or from a desire for greater security in an uncer- 
tain future, have been forced to tighten our belts a 
little, and every notch postpones the day of ultimate 
industrial recovery. But fundamentally the market 
does exist. Technically, the justification for our varied 
and extensive manufacturing plant facilities has been 
pretty well demonstrated by past experience. The real 
job to be done, on behalf of industry, lies in the iwo 
succeeding steps—to provide a popular and reasonable 
incentive or desire to buy, and to insure the ability to 
pay. Then this potential demand ean be translated 
into an actual, effective market for our goods. 

To date, only two main incentives have been sug- 
gested: the emotional and patriotic appeal of the 
‘*Buy Now’’ campaigns, and the threat of increasing 
prices. 

The first of these has lost practically all of its force 
through long and undiscriminating reiteration. <A 
year ago was the time to buy. If you couldn’t or 
didn’t buy then, you received the same advice for each 
succeeding week and month. Last week was the time 
to buy—yesterday, today. And if your sales resist- 
anee still prevails, you may rest assured that tomor- 
row and next week will still be the time to buy. 

The threat of advancing prices appeals to reason 
and economie sense, but it has not been uniformly 
effective. In many eases it has resulted not in actual 
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consumption of goods, but merely in a shifting of in- 
ventories. An associate of mine in Washington, an 
NRA deputy, anticipated the price advances by stock- 
ing his pantry shelves with a six months supply of 
soaps and canned goods; his grocer will worry and 
wonder why this particular customer’s demand shows 
such a sharp decline. Tons upon tons of paper bags 
were sold by the mills last summer in anticipation of 
a price advance, but for ten months since that time 
the trade has been practically stagnant, prices are 
completely demoralized, and the jobbers still have 
stocks for some time to come. Announcement of a 
pending price increase on automobiles moved thou- 
sands of ears this spring from the factories into the 
hands of dealers, where most of them still repose. 
But in actual sales to consumers, by the simple proce- 
ess of refusing to join in the general advance, Mr. 
Ford regained in sixty days the leadership that he 
lost four years ago. 

In some other eases, price advances have even failed 
to provide the initial stimulus to sales just noted. 
Lumber and construction materials became highly 
profitable (on paper) under the codes, but demand 
and sales have been virtually non-existent. 

Some buying incentive could be provided, in a nega- 
tive way, by removing barriers now set up by code. 
The policy ruling of June 7 shows an inclination to 
do this, so far as price is concerned. It is not alto- 
gether a matter of price. One principle of code con- 
struction and administration is that the customer of 
an industry, being outside the jurisdiction of the code, 
ean not be controlled by code provisions. Yet by in- 
direction and by the recasting of phraseology, a large 
measure of such control has been admitted. The man- 
datory bidding practices of the Construction Industry 

Code, for ‘aaah are highly discouraging to any 
one contemplating the erection of an ordinary small 
dwelling house. 

Other provisions which are likely to discourage the 
buyer from entering the market and expressing his 
desire in the form of an actual order are: the general 
resistance to any definition of quality standards in the 
codes, particularly those where price control would 
indicate a logical need for some measure of compara- 
tive values; the curtailment of guarantees or warran- 
ties; the refusal to recognize useful salvage or resale 
value in partially used machinery or products; the 
restrictions against contracting for known future re- 
quirements reasonably in advance. 


The positive action that is required is some means 
or device for maintaining a reasonable balance be- 
tween the prices of goods and services and the cus- 
tomer’s ability to pay. It is not inconceivable that 
this may involve the regulation of maximum prices 
instead of minimums. That is thoroughly consistent 
with the principle of minimum wages. The thought 
is not altogether new, even in administration policy. 
A clause recommended for insertion in all codes, but 
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AIR EXPRESS (2000 miles over- 
night) can eliminate all waste 
of business time on most deliv- 
eries. Save what time is worth. 
Use and specify air speed. 


Typical Rates San Francisco-Chicago . . . 
and Speeds 131% hrs,— $4.74 (for 5 lbs.) 

LosAngeles-New York...20% 

hrs.—$5.50; Chicago-New 

York...4 hrs. 55 min.—$2.14. 


One express receipt 
covers Nation-wide 
Air, Air-Rail Service 
over United's multi- 


motor passenger- Flown on 


miek@ee® UNITED AIR LINES 


For pickups, rates, information phone Air Express Div. 
Railway Express Agency or any United Air Lines Office 
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... HAVE YOU HEARD the one 
about the traveling salesman? 


He wentto bed atthe William 
Penn and slept twenty years! 
Well, maybe that is a little 
exaggerated. But anyway, 
the beds at Pittsburgh’s 
number one hotel are so 
comfortable you don’t ever 

)} want to get up. The food in 
the four famous restaurants 
is equally exceptional, and 
the prices reasonable. Quiet, 
well-furnished rooms, $3.50 
single; $5.00 double, all 
with bath. 








1600 ROOMS . 1600 BATHS 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 











accepted by industry in comparatively few, states the 
principle that price advances should not be more 
rapid than the increase in purchasing power. As far 
back as last December, General Johnson exhorted the 
manufacturers: ‘‘For God’s sake, men, keep prices 
down.’’ The advice has not been heeded to any notice- 
able degree. While we are talking about putting 
teeth into the eodes, we might well consider the inser- 
tion of a couple of good sharp molars in this phase of 
the program. It is a very vital issue, for if buyers 
are unable or unwilling to buy, then our concern over 
the regulation of trade is just so much time wasted. 

A few arrogant industries, confident in the strength 
of their codes, have reverted to the old philosophy of 
‘*the public be damned.’’ Unfortunately for their 
purpose, however, the public can not be categorically 
damned, at least not in times like these. But the pub- 
lie ean very quickly and effectively dam the flow of 
commeree. It can dam up the goods on the mer- 
chant’s shelves, the stock in the manufacturer’s ware- 
house, the ore at the mines. It does not do so from 
choice. Buyers and consumers have no desire to pose 
as a reealeitrant majority in a program where the wel- 
fare of every individual depends on universal co- 
operation. They want to buy in order to bring back 
industrial prosperity and in order to use and enjoy 
the products of industry. The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act was framed just as much to enable the 
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Individual and Collective Bargaining under the 
NIRA, 38 pages, 6 x 9 inches, published by the Na 
tional Industrial Conference Board, New York, $1.00 
post paid. 

This small monograph gives the results of a nation 


the extent to which industrial em 


wide survey o 
ploves generally have availed themselves of the statu 
tors right econterred by the famous Section Ta ot 
the National Industrial Recovery Act to bargain col 
leetively with their emplovers through representatives 
ot their own choosing. and ot forms ot collective bar 
gaining in use. 

The discussion includes the problem which Section 
7(a) has presented to industrial management, the 
problem to organize labor, and the results of the sur- 
vey. The data has been distributed according to size 
of company, and according to industrial eroupings. 
The final section is devoted to a diseussion ot the atti- 
tude of industrial management toward the labor see- 


tion of the Act. 
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cern. Must have good personality. Give full particulars about 
education, schools attended, experience, references and pet 
sonal appearances Address H. B. L., P. O. 63, Pittsburgh, P: 
PURCHASING AGENT with 22 vears experience, 10) vears 
as assistant and 12 years as general purchasing officer, will 
consider any reasonable offer for opportunity to prove his 
worth. Forty-one yvears of age, married, can give business 
and personal references. Box M-65, Executive Purchase 
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